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MICHAEL FARADAY. 





NYTHING like an adequate description of the 
genius of Faraday, of the daring of his researches 
or of the splendour of his scientific achievemerts, even 
within the compass of a substantial work, has been all 
but despaired of by each of his thoroughly competent 
biographers. Professor John Tyndall, who was deemed 
not unworthy of being his successor in the Chair of 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution, has, at the very 
opening of the beautiful volume in which he has cele- 
brated his great predecessor’s career as a Discoverer, 
frankly pronounced any attempt at such a delineation 
a work very difficult of performance. It is the remem- 
brance of his friendship that he cherishes. As for his 
mantle, he modestly declares that it is almost too 
heavy to be borne! Dr. Bence Jones, again, the able 
Secretary of the establishment in Albemarle Street, 
candidly declares, in the very first. sentence of the 
Preface to the two volumes of his more extended 
biography of the philosopher, that, at the first blush, 
the notion of writing anything like a fitting Life of 
Faraday appeared to him to be simply hopeless. - Nor 
can these avowals be very much wondered at, upon 
reflection, remembering that Michael Faraday was, 
quite literally, what Tyndall has in so many words 
declared him to be, “ the greatest experimental philo- 
sopher the world has ever seen.” Under the guise of 
an errand-boy turned analyst, here was one who indeed 
made good his claim to be regarded as, what the same 
eulogist hesitates not to designate him,—a mighty 
investigator! In his life-long pursuit of the truth he 
was as indomitable and indefatigable in his character 
as a scientific inquirer, as the Arabian necromancer 
who pursued the genii through all his protean trans- 
formations. He took his wizard stand in the Circle of 
the Sciences. The Magic Mirror of Cornelius Agrippa 
was as nothing in its:revelations te that heavy glass of 
silico-borate of lead with which, under the wondér- 
working hand of Michael Faraday, light was first 
experimentally magnetised—or, in other words, under 
the powerful magnetic influence of which it proved to be 
capable of circular polarisation. 

On inscribing the illustrious name of Faraday at the 
head of this paper, a whole quarter of a century seems 
to ourselves, in the twinkling of an eye, to have dis- 
appeared. Youthful ardour is again ours, as it was 
then — apparently but yesterday! Turning out of 
Piccadilly into Albemarle Street, we have hastened 
eagerly to the Grecian facade at the north-eastern 
extremity of the latter thoroughfare, until, having 
passed through the swinging doors and ascended the 
broad staircase, we have entered for the first time the 
theatre in which we have come to listen to the prince 
of Lecturers, and to watch, with the delight with 
which a boy observes the every movement of a con- 
juror, the exquisite manipulation of the peerless experi- 
mentalist. As we pass through the ante-room or 
vestibule to the larger hall or principal apartment of 
the edifice, we have an eye to the recess of the window 





near the corridor, for it is there, on that historical Spot, 
that, on the 13th March, 1813, Sir Humphrey Davy 
first gave audience to the young journeyman bookbinder 
named Faraday, who was afterwards to become his 
assistant, and who was destined to surpass even his 
splendid reputation. Although the lecturing theatre is 
capable of holding an audience of fully seven hundred 
persons comfortably seated on the semicircular benches, 
ranged tier above tier beneath the horse-shoe gallery 
and in front of ‘the horse-shoe table, within the bend of 
which the hero of the scene is expected at any moment 
to appear behind the orderly array of bottles, retorts, 
scientific instruments, and other apparatus prepared for 
his experiments, a comparatively moderate gathering 
has assembled on the particular occasion we are here 
alluding to. Those who are there, however, are 
clustered together in groups, talking in whispers, and 
evidently, all of them, on the tip-toe of expectation. 
It is one of those evenings when the great electrician 
and natural philosopher was at his best, both in lucidity 
of exposition and in the dexterity of his manipulations, 
There is a stir immediately upon his entrance better in 
its way than a round of acclamations. It expresses 
the cordiality of a welcome that is hushed instantly in 
order that those present may listen rather to his voice 
than to their own. The great Professor is there before 
us, with very much indeed of the expression that may 
still be seen in the familiar photograph of him, taken 
several years afterwards by Messrs. Maull and Poly- 
blank. His hair is less grizzled, but the counte- 
nance, in the general look of it, is identical. Thorough 
Englishman though he is, there is something Scot- 
tish, somehow, about the facial lines, and yet some- 
thing Hibernian also in the good-humoured vivacity 
of the frank and manly features. Immediately 
upon his first utterance, you are at home with him on 
the instant. Each listener feels as if he individually 
were taken by the button-hole. We are not being 
talked at or to ex cathedrd. Somebody is chatting with 
us in the pleasantest voice imaginable, and putting us 
so completely at ease with himself and his theme, and 
ourselves into the bargain, as his listeners, that we 
almost have the flavour of the walnuts and salt upon 
our lips, and our knees under the mahogany. Instead 
of our passing the bottle, however, he does that part of 
our delightful evening for us repeatedly, with a musical 
clink of glass or metal on the littered board before him, 
where are agreeably visible his and our desserts, en- 
livened here and there, as if by wit or anecdote, with 
an occasional. flash or effervescence. Never, suresy, 
had any instructor a more remarkable or a more 
charming gift of clearness in the way of explanation. 
He appealed to the sight at every possible opportunity, 
as well as to the understanding. As he used to 4 
supposing he had to remark—If I open my heat FS 
stone I grasp will fall to the ground, he ee 
prove the accuracy of his assertion by doing ° 
would open his hand and allow the stone to "i 
Proof positive was what he rejoiced in, both at a. 
lecture-table and in the laboratory. He accepted oe 
acted upon the old axiom that seeing was eye 
And what was especially noticeable in regard to 
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was this, that the tritest, the most familiar illustration 
of any truth by experiment, seemed to come to himself 
at the moment with the most refreshing novelty, as 
though it were then for the first time witnessed. He 
had the limber thumb of Doyce. He fingered the in- 
struments under his hands as though he loved them, 
and with the consummate adroitness of a prestidi- 
gitateur skilled in all the most delicate arts of 
legerdemain. At his highest moments, too, when his 
enthusiasm was kindled by his consideration of some 
of the more astounding marvels observable in the 
operation of the wondrously complex, yet no less 
wondrously simple, laws regulating the organization of 
the material universe, in the temple of which he was a 
veritable high priest, his whole presence appeared to 
undergo a complete exaltation. His luminous eyes 
sparkled with a delight that was contagious. His voice 
rose, his words flowed more rapidly and with a natural 
eloquence that was fairly irresistible, his gesticulation 
even became impassioned, his hair fluttered on his 
forehead, and his hearers listened to him with a mingled 
sense of exultation and excitement. It was in her 
vivid remembrance of him under this loftier aspect, as 
one of the greatest elucidators who ever lived of the 
mysteries of creation, that Lady Pollock, when describ- 
ing Faraday in St. Paul’s Magazine, in the June of 1870, 
said, without a particle of exaggeration, that ‘“‘ his 
audience took fire with him, and every face was 
flushed.” No wonder that another, perhaps the ablest 
of all his delineators, has said of him elsewhere that, 
underlying his sweetness and gentleness, two certainly of 
his dominant characteristics, there was glowing at heart 
all the heat of a volcano. As we recall him then, clearly, 
to our remembrance, beyond the perspective of so many 
intervening years, regarding him, as we then did, from 
the respectful distance of one numbered among his 
youthful auditors, so we are fain to estimate him at this 
moment in grateful retrospect with sentiments of almost 
unmeasured admiration. There can be little doubt of 
this, moreover, on a deliberate examination of his 
whole career and character, that he was as wonderful 
a lecturer as he was an extraordinary scientific dis- 
coverer; and not only that, but that he was as good a 
man as he was a great philosopher. 

Michael Faraday was born, at Newington Butts, in 
Surrey, on Thursday, the 22nd September, 1791. He 
was the second son and the third of the four children 
of James Faraday, a blacksmith. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Margaret Hastwell, was the daughter 
of a farmer of Mallestang, near Kirkby Stephen, in 
Westmoreland. The paternal grandfather of the 
philosopher,.an honest artisan who died as far back as 
in 1741, and who, we are tempted to conjecture, may 

ave been so illiterate as not to know how to spell his 
own name, dubbed himself in his part of the country 

Richard ffaraday, a stonemason and tiler of Keasden, 
and by religion a separatist.” Through his marriage 
with Elizabeth Dean, the grandmother of the now 
world-famous Professor of the Royal Institution, the 
ro Stonemason of Keasden became the owner of 

apham Wood Hall, in Yorkshire, at the foot of Ingle- 
rough. The tenement at this day, in spite of its 
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high-sounding name, is little better than a stone 
cottage. There, however, were born and bred up to 
various handicrafts a family of ten children. It was 
the third son, James, who took to clinking his hammer 
on the anvil as a blacksmith. Born on the 8th of May, 
1761, and married in 1786, he removed with his wife to 
London, where were born to them two sons and two 
daughters. The eldest and the youngest were girls— 
the former, called after her grandmother, being Eliza- 
beth, the latter, called after her mother, Margaret. 
Between them came the twu boys, the elder, Robert, 
following his father’s trade as a blacksmith, the 
younger, Michael, beginning life as an errand boy at a 
bookseller’s shop, becoming, after he had served his 
apprenticeship, a journeyman bookbinder, and even- 
tually winning fame and honour to himself all the 
world over as one of the greatest of all, or, as we have 
seen his successor, Professor Ty ndall, prefers to put it, 
the greatest of all experimental philosophers. Accord- 
ing to a family tradition, the Faradays came originally 
from Ireland. For several generations, however, they 
were English labourers in the workshop, the stone- 
yard, and the smithy. They were ingrained Noncon- 
formists. Their belief in Christianity settled down at 
last within the limits of the narrowest sectarianism. 
A certain Presbyterian minister, named John Glas, 
early in the last century, had broken away from the 
tenets he had originally held, and in so doing had lured 
in his train a band of followers who arrogated to them- 
selves the title of Glasites. With a slight, indeed a 
scarcely definable, modification, the disciples of their 
founder, as time ran on, following in the train of his 
son-in-law, Robert Sandeman, came to be known in 
their turn distinctively as Sandemanians. Nurtured 
spiritually in the midst of this narrow sect, the future 
philosopher remained faithful to it down to the very 
last, he himself latterly for many years together being 
enrolled as an elder among the select band of the 
London Sandemanians. In that capacity, in truth, he 
was long looked up to by his co-religionists as one of 
the shining lights in their obscure little conventicle, in 
St. Paul’s Alley, Red Cross Street, conducting the ser- 
vices, leading the hymns, and frequently preaching with 
great unction in a style of pulpit oratory, the character 
of which may be readily conjectured from the remark 
once made in regard to one of his sermons that it was 
like a tesselation or mosaic-work of texts from Scrip- 
ture. Thoroughly conscientious in his religious belief 
as in everything else, it has been related of Faraday, 
when his fame as a philosopher had long been resplen- 
dently established, that Cardinal Wiseman having one 
day been introduced to him, at the Professor’s own 
particular request, availed himself of the opportunity 
presented by a long and discursive conversation be- 
tween the two to ask the great scientific discoverer 
good-humouredly if, in his deepest conviction, he really 
believed that the entire Church of Christendom, Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic, was comprised within the little 
sect to which he belonged? ‘‘ Oh, no!” exclaimed 
Faraday, just as good-humouredly, ‘‘ but I do believe 
from the bottom of my soul that Christ is with us.” 
To the perfect sincerity of which assurance his 
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Eminence would have been the first without doubt to 
have accorded instant and absolute credence. 

It was when Michael Faraday was a little fellow of 
five years of age that his father, the blacksmith, moved 
with his family, in 1796, from their suburban place of 
residence at Newington to a more central situation in 
the metropolis. They took up their humble abode then, 
in point of fact, in some poor rooms ever a coach-house, 
in Jacob’s Well Mews, turning out of Charles-street, 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester-square. There 
for eight years together Michael continued to reside 
with his parents, his brother and his two sisters. He 
played at marbles on the pavement in Spanish-place. 
Like Johnny in the “‘ Battle of Life,” he loitered often 
about the streets nursing a Moloch of a baby in the 
shape of his little sister Margaret. At intervals the 
family were hardly put to it, the father earning but 
scanty wages as a journeyman at Boyd’s smithy in 
Welbeck-street. Once, it was during the distress of 
1801, when corn had actualiy risen above {9 the 
quarter, the impoverished blacksmith’s ,family was 
placed on the parish books for public; relief, a loaf 
weekly (and which was to last him that time) being 
accorded to Michael, then a boy of nine. When he 
could be spared from assisting in the household 
drudgery, he was permitted to pick up an occasional 
morsel of the merest rudiments of knowledge, in the 
way simply of reading, writing, and arithmetic, at an 
adjacent day school of the humblest character. In 
reality that constituted.the whole.of his schooling. At 
thirteen years of age it became necessary for him, 
however, to contribute in some measure to the support 
of the household. A situation was consequently 
obtained for him, in 1804, as an errand boy to carry 
out the books andinewspapers to the customers. of Mr. 
George Riebau, who kept a bookseller’s and stationer’s 
shop at No. 2, Blandford-street, a few doors round the 
corner from the Mews where the -boy’s lonely home 
was secreted. Steadily and industriously the little 
fellow plodded on at this out-door work for a twelve- 
month, so effectually winning to himself the -good 
opinion of his employer that in the autumn of the 
following year he was apprenticed to Mr. Riebau—the 
indentures, which were dated the 7th October, 1805, 
containing the significant clause that “in consideration 
of his faithful services, no premium” was _ required. 
During the term of his apprenticeship he learnt 
on the premises of his master the craft of a book- 
binder. Of the volumes he bound, moreover, he 
eagerly devoured the contents between whiles. He 
read, too, it should be remembered rather for instruc- 
tion than for amusement. While he made acquaintance, 
for example, thus with Miss Burney’s ‘“‘ Evelina” and 
with the “‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments” he enjoyed 
still more Watts’ “Improvement of the Mind” and 
Mrs. Marcet’s “ Conversations on Chemistry.” Not 
satisfied with the account given in the latter of certain 
homely scientific experiments, he contrived, at the cost 
,of a few pence to himself, to test the accuracy of the 
letter-press description. He thus actually constructed 
with a common glass phial a miniature electric machine, 
which years afterwards came into the possession of Sir 





James South, the astronomer, and is now preserved in 
the Royal Institution. Another favourite book bound 
by him and the contents of which he carefully mastered 


was Boyle’s ‘‘ Notes on the Produceableness of 
Chemical Principles.” His employer, seeing his intel. 
ligence, gave him ready access to the miscellaneoys 
store of works in his possession. Conspicuous among 
these was one of the earlier editions of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in which young Faraday conned with delight 
the article on Electricity. His preclivity towards | 
science was thenceforth more and more clearly mani- 





fested. Strolling one day along Fleet Street his atten. 
tion was caught by a _ handbill in a shopwindow, 
Pausing to read it, he there learnt that lectures on 
Natural Philosophy were given hard by on certain 
evenings by Mr. Tatum, at 53, Dorset Street, the time 
being eight o’clock, and the charge of admission one 
shilling. So desirous was he of attending these lectures 
that his master readily gave him permission to go, 
while his elder brother Robert, then earning a small 
wage in his father’s smithy, supplied him for several 
evenings with the needful shilling. It was the com- 
mencement -of a new epoch in the life ef Michael 
Faraday. His enamoured eyes.caught the skirts of the 
goddess of science—et vera incessu patuit dea. It has 
been remarked by Carlyle with some show of reason 
that ‘no really able man ever proceeded from entirely 
stupid parents.” Nevertheless, in answer to Professor 
Tyndall’s inquiry, Faraday could recall to recollection 
in regard to Ais parents no sign whatever of unusual 
ability. The lectures attended by him at Mr. Tatum’s 
house in Dorset Street, turning out .of Fleet Street, 
numbered altogether either twelve or thirteen. The 
date. of the first was the rgth February, 1810; the date 
of the dast was the 26th September, 1811. Apart from 
the instruction thus acquired, the attendance there 
secured to the young apprentice two or three life-long 
friendships. Notably among these was that of his 
intimate correspondent for many years afterwards, 2 | 
young quaker, named Benjamin Abbott, then occupying 
the position.of a confidential clerk at.a large city esta- 
blishment. It was in the kitchen at Abbott’s that 
Michael Faraday made his first experiment, and it was 
there at that kitchen-table that he delivered his first 
(amateur) lecture. So systematically did he apply 
himself to that labour of love for him, the obtaining 
the utmost possible amount of advantage from the 
opportunities that came within his reach for increasing 
his store of knowledge, that he carefully compiled and 
wrote out a series of elaborate notes on Tatums 
Lectures, illustrating them with drawings cleverly done 
in perspective, bound them with his own hands in four 
quarto volumes, and inscribed them in graceful and 
grateful terms in manuscript to his master Mr. George 
Riebau. His acquisition of the knowledge of drawing 





in perspective he owed to the kindly interest in him 
manifested by a lodger at Mr. Riebau’s, a Pree 
one W 


artist of some ability named M. Masquerier, 
had painted the portrait of Napoleon the First, but who 
was then a political refugee in England. Towards the 
close of Faraday’s apprenticeship there came to him, 
however, a more remarkable opportunity for advance 
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ment in every way than any by which his well-ordered 
and industrious career had yet been gladdened. 
Among the customers who occasionally dropped in 
at the stationer’s shop, where the amateur student 
of science. during his working hours was busily 
occupied in his handicraft of beokbinding, was one Mr. 
Dance, who was a member of the recently incorporated 
Royal Institution. Struck, no doubt, with the ardour 
in the pursuit of scientific knowledge manifested by 
the stationer’s apprentice, Mr. Dance considerately 
obtained free admission for Faraday. to the four last 
lectures delivered during the spring of 1812 in the 
theatre of the building in Albemarle Street, by the 
then world-famous discoverer of potassium, soon to be 
the yet more renowned inventor of the Safety 
Lamp, Sir Humphrey Davy, Chemist, Physicist, and 
Natural Philosopher. The first of those four memo- 
rable lectures, wnen Davy had Faraday among his 
auditors was (1812 being leap year) on the 2gth 
February. The second was on.the r4th March. The 
third and fourth were respectively on the 8th and roth 
of April. Upon each occasion Farraday sat in the 
gallery immediately over the clock, taking copious 
notes the whole of the time, drinking in every word, 
watching keenly every movement. The subjects under 
consideration were first radiant matter, second the 
yellowish-green gas thence, from its colour yAwpds 
called Chlorine, third simple inflammables, and fourth 
metals. The Notes taken by Faraday were after- 
wards written out by him with great care, illustrated, 
annotated, and indexed, the whole being bound up in a 
quarto volume. Ambitious of winning his way, he 
hardly knew how, to some more congenial occupation 
than the one opened up to him in the future by the 
prosecution of his handicraft as a bookbinder Faraday 
ventured to address a letter respectfully avowing his 
aspirations to the then President of the Royal Society, 
Sir Joseph Banks. His application, however, remained 
unanswered. Meanwhile, on the 7th October, 1812, 
the seven years of his apprenticeship expired. And 
upon the following day, the 8th, he went as a journey- 
man bookbinder into the employment of an irascible 
French émigré, Mr. De la Roche. The position of the 
embryo philosopher became simply intolerable. Loath- 
ing trade and loving science, he wrote to Sir Humphrey 
Davy, enclosing to him, with his letter the MS. quarto, 
already described, of his Notes on Sir Humphrey’s 
four Lectures. Christmas was approaching, Davy was 
atthe moment upon the eve of quitting town for the 
holidays, but, before his departure, wrote, on the 12th 
December, 1812,—to his honour be it said—a singu- 
larly gracious answer to his young correspondent’s 
application. Offering to give Faraday an interview on 
his return to London, he said, among other things, “* It 
would gratify me to be of any service to you ;” adding, 
I wish it may be in my power.” The desire expressed 
by Faraday, of course, had been that, in any suitable 
Capacity, he might be employed at the Royal Insti- 
pre Immediately upon Sir Humphrey’s return to 
deni e interview took place, as incidentally men- 
a in an earlier part of this paper, in the vestibule 
ante-room of the lecturing-theatre. An incident 








face with Davy during the previous October almost 
immediately on the expiration of the date of his appren- 
ticeship. It is related in fact that just before the close 
of the October of 1812, Sir Humphrey Davy having 
been invalided during his experiments in regard to 
chloride of nitrogen by the accidental ignition and 
detonation of that explosive liquid, required the 
temporary aid of an amanuensis by reason of one of 
his eyes having been so seriously injured that the 
wounds resulted in an attack of inflammation. In 
consequence of this Michael Faraday for a few days 
together acted in that capacity—namely, as Davy’s 
scientific amanuensis or secretary, the opportunity 
coming to him, it is conjectured through his having 
been introduced to Sir Humphrey by the French artist 
Masquerier. However this may have been, it was not 
untH afterwards, as already intimated, that the young 
aspirant fer more congenial employment than that 
which secured to him skill as a journeyman bookbinder, 
brought to the knowledge of his new patron the great 
chemical philesopher of Albemarle Street in the way 
just new recounted his disrelish for trade and his love 
of science. With all his wish to befriend him, Sir 
Humphrey Davy had to wait until some suitable 
vacancy might arise to, admit of Faraday’s being 
engaged at the Royal Institution. The opportunity 
occurred sooner than might have been anticipated. A 
couple of years previously, on the 30th October, 1810, 
Faraday's father, the honest blacksmith, had expired. 
The widowed mother—who survived her husband 
nearly thirty years afterwards, dying in point of fact 
in the March of 1838 at Islington, long after her 
famous son had to her great pride won his way to 
celebrity—— had removed with her children, while 
Michael was still an apprentice at Mr. Riebau’s, from 
their rooms over the coach-house in Jacob’s Well 
Mews, to others of a little better character at No. 18, 
Weymouth Street, Portland Place. There, one 
night in the early spring of 1813, Faraday was 
undressing preparatory to turning into bed, when 
a grand-looking carriage with powdered livery-servants 
drew up with a crash at the door and a note from 
Sir Humphrey was left for the young bookbinder, 
asking him to call in Albemarle Street on the 
following morning. A situation that seemed to be 
the very thing for him had just fallen vacant at the 
Royal Institution. It was that of chemical assistant 
in the lecture-theatre and the laboratory. To it, in 
succession to William Payne, Michael Faraday, at Sir 
Humphrey’s instance, was eventually nominated. At 
a meeting of the managers, which took place on the 
18th of March, 1813, his name, as a candidate for the 
office, was brought forward by Davy himself, and his 
age (twenty-two) was specified, Sir Humphrey adding 
that, so far as he himself had been able to observe or 
ascertain, he appeared to be well fitted for the appoint- 
ment. ‘“‘ His habits are good,” said Davy, “his dis- 
position is active and cheerful, and his manner 
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intelligent.” The situation was rnodest enough, being 
that of attendant uponthe lecturers and experimentalists. 
The remuneration was small, amounting at the outset 
to no more than 25s. a week, with rooms on the estab- 
lishment (first of all in the attics) and such little 
perquisites for his own use as coals and candles. 
There, in point of fact, and for upwards of half a 
century afterwards, Michael Faraday found his fitting 
stand-point. From that time forward until the close 
of his honoured life, at the age of seventy-six, he found 
there more than simply a pied-a-terre, he found his home, 
his arena, Lis rostrum, the spot of ground in which his 
domestic existence was most happily passed, where his 
exquisite skill as a scientific expositor, and his wonder- 
ful genius as a scientific discourser, were equally 
manifested. At the period of Faraday’s entrance into 
the Royal Institution, Davy occupied the joint offices 
of Professor of Chemistry and Director of the 
Laboratory. When, several years afterwards, Sir 
Humphrey gave up the former position to his suc- 
cessor, Professor Brande, he insisted, at the same time, 
that Faraday should be nominated at once to the 
latter, namely, that of Director of the Laboratory, a 
post thenceforward held until his death by that greatest 
of all philosophers. Very modestly and unassumingly 
he took his place at the outset, however, as the 
scientific assistant, first of Davy, and afterwards of 
Brande, acquiring such skill at last in that capacity, 
that the latter was familiarly said to lecture on velvet ! 
At the commencement of his engagement at the 
Institution, thanks to Davy’s audacity and his own in 
dealing with detonating compounds, he ran the gaunt- 
let, before a single month was out, of as many as four 
explosions in the laboratory. Upon another occasion, 
later on, when he was busily occupied in his first 
daring experiments in the way of liquefying gases, he 
had as many as thirteen fragments of glass driven into 
his eyeball by one of these shattering explosions. His 
heart was so entirely in his work, however, at these 
times, that it was with him, literally, as it might have 
been on the leading of some Forlorn Hope by Nelson 
or Dundonald; the very sense of the peril gave an 
added zest to the enterprise. -In his eager quest of 
scientific knowledge, Faraday had entered his name 
among some thirty or forty young men of the middle 
and lower ranks, who, for their mutual improvement, 
had formed themselves into what was called the City 
Philosophic Society. Animated discussion there took 
place of an evening, at which the young assistant of 
Davy appears to have held his ground with singular 
ability. Another of the members, a Mr. Dryden, in 
sketching the scene metrically, introduces Faraday, 
emphatically as the chief of all the debaters, saying of 
him, among other things equally eulogistic :— 
“His powers unshackled range from pole to pole, 
His mind from error free, from guilt his soul : 


Warmth in his heart, good humour in his face, 
A friend to mirth, but foe to vile grimace.” 


Half-a-dozen of the members between whiles used to 
meet alternately at Magrath’s warehouse in Wood 
Street, City, and at Faraday’s attics in the Royal Insti- 
tution, for their mutual grammatic advancement. 
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always detested, as point-blank—a philosopher. For 
his more rapid elevation to that rank he had soon 
afforded him a resplendent opportunity. 

Sir Humphrey Davy having about this time expressed 
a wish to extend his researches by travelling on the 
Continent, the Emperor Napoleon the Great, whose 
sympathies were always with genius, although he was 
just then entering upon that stupendous struggle 
with the last and most formidable of all the coalitions 
against his vast domination, which led in the end to his 
downfall, found time, in the midst of all his momentous 
preoccupations, to transmit a special pass through his 
dominions, whithersoever he pleased, to the great 
English Philosopher. As his philosophical assistant 
and amanuensis, Faraday accompanied Sir Humphrey 
Davy upon this profoundly interesting tour. Since the 
rupture of the Treaty of Amiens the continent had been 
in a manner closed against chance travellers. The 
way was opened now betimes, however, thanks to 
Napoleon’s authoritative permit to the English savant 
and his companion. Between the October of 1813 and 
the April of 1815, when the final crash of Waterloo 
was becoming imminent, they were busily engaged in 
traversing France, Italy, the Tyrol, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland. Faraday up to that date had never been 
a dozen miles from London. Even before quitting the 
shores of England upon this continental journey, he 
exulted at having had first exposed tu his view on 
his road to Plymouth the geological foundations of 
the earth visible at a glance on that part of the 
coast of Devonshire. Upon reaching Paris he was 
enabled to examine at his leisure in the galleries 
of the Louvre, under the title of the wondrous Mus 
Napoléon, all the grand artistic treasures of the 
world brought together under one roof, the priceless 
spoils of the great wars of the modern Sesostris. 
Napoleon himself he saw, though but at a tantalising 
distance, on the 18th December, 1813, going in state to 
the Senate, huddled up in an enormous robe of ermine, 
his features overshadowed by a tremendous plume of 
feathers drooping from a velvet hat, as he sat in one 
corner of the gorgeous state-carriage, upon which were 
clustered in various parts as many as fourteen servants 
in the imperial livery of green-and-gold. Hasteningon 
to Italy, where Sir Humphrey and his assistant loitered 
with especial delight at Rome and Florence, the two 
philosophic travellers, the one in the zenith of his fame, 
the other in the vernal flush of his noble and elevating 
aspirations, went further afield among the principal 
cities, museums, and universities of the continent. It 
has been said of Faraday, not inaptly, that Europe was 
his university. In traversing it thus, in intimate ass 
ciation with Davy, he became personally known at the 
outset of his career to the leading men of science ¢ 
that period in various countries, dating in point of fact 
from that time a series of inestimable friendships. The 
professors of the grand European University throug! 
which Michael Faraday was thus enabled to advance his 
scientific education were Davy and his Contemporan 
A year and a half was in this manner most profitably 
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occupied. Immediately upon the return of Sir Humphrey 
and his companion, the latter was re-engaged as 
scientific assistant in the lecture-room and the labora- 
tory by the managers of the Royal Institution. He was 
so re-engaged at the slightly advanced salary, or rather 
wage, of 30s. a week, his income being raised, a year 
afterwards, to £100 per annum. It was in the September 
of 1815 that a marked change was noticeable in the 
Note-book of the Laboratory, when the sprawling 
entries of Brande ceased, and Faraday’s neat and 
orderly penmanship for so many years together com- 
menced. From that date his scientific advancement, 
especially in his rapidly-accumulated knowledge of 
chemistry was very remarkable. Davy, recognizing 
more and more clearly the rare and exceptional capa- 
cities ot his assistant, began to entrust to him betimes 
various easy analyses. Faraday’s earliest entry of all in 
the laboratory Note-book just referred to had relation to 
his own analysis of Dutch Turf Ash. In 1818, he was 
experimenting most originally in regard to Sounding 
Flames. Such was the recognition he had already 
won from Sir Humphrey, that in the course of that 
philosopher’s paper descriptive of his own researches 
in regard to flame, leading to the gradual perfecting of 
his Safety Lamp, he emphatically acknowledges him- 
self “indebted to Mr. Michael Faraday for much able 
assistance.” Apart from his professional labours as 
assistant at the Royal Institution, he was beginning to 
lecture and beginning to write. Faraday’s first lecture, 
in point of fact, took place on the 17th January, 1816, 
at the City Philosophical Society, and had relation, 
comprehensively, to the General Properties of Matter. 
From that starting point he rose to be at last the 
admitted Prince of all Experimental Lecturers. His 
earliest paper was published in the Quarterly Fournal of 
Science, and was descriptive of his analysis of some 
native caustic lime from Tuscany. Writing to him 
from Rome, in the October of 1818, Sir Humphrey, 
with whom he had been in the Eternal City only four 
years previously as his amanvensis, ended his letter by 
saying, “‘ Believe me, there is no one more interested 
in your success and welfare than your sincere well- 
wisher and friend, H. Davy.” At thirty years of age, 
that is, in 1821, Faraday is described as a young-looking 
man, well made, and neatly dressed. He was still 
standing quietly within the bend of the horse-shoe 
table, when Professor Brande was lecturing, as his ever 
keen-eyed and ready-handed assistant. The year last- 
mentioned was, in several ways, memorable as marking 
a distinct epoch in Faraday’s biography. Immediately 
before its commencement, inthe December of 1820, he 
had reported what is still notable as about the very first 
of his long list of wonderful discoveries—that of chloride 
of carbon. Midway in 1821, on the r2th June, Faraday 
was united in marriage to Sarah Barnard, the third 
aughter of a silversmith in Paternoster Row—the 
Barnards, like the Faradays, being Sandemanians. 
shortly before his nuptials Faraday had been appointed 

Uperintendent of the Houseand Laboratory at the Royal 
nstitution. Additional accommodation was afforded 
a upon the occasion of his marriage, in order that 

© might be enabled to bring his wife to a comfortable 


.* 





home under those familiar roof-beams. The wedding 
was as carefully arranged in avoidance of anything like 
fuss as that of Wemmick in “ Great Expectations.” 
Back to his old haunts, he brought with him his bride, 
and there they continued to reside for forty-six years 
together in uninterrupted happiness. Between the two 
there was the most perfect congeniality. A happier 
union it is almost impossible to imagine. Before the 
year was out he had so far extended Ampére’s beautiful 
experiments as to the mutual action of magnets and 
electric currents that when after many months of un- 
successful trial he at last saw them begin to move 
round each other, it is related of him that, boylike, he 
rotated himself with delight, and celebrated the occa- 
sion by taking his attendant, a mere stripling, as a treat 
for the evening to Astley’s Amphitheatre. In the 
midst of his profound scientific labours he had an 
unsophisticated love of fun and a relish for the simplest 
amusements. During his bachelor days he enlivened 
his home solitude by playing on the flute. Then and 
afterwards he enjoyed singing bass in glees and 
quartetts at the house of one of his musical acquain- 
tances. His mechanical ingenuity was shown at this 
time by his contrivance of a velocipede, a precursor of 
the. more recently perfected bicycle—on which, at an 
early hour of the morning, it would be his delight to 
run his way up hill to the heath at Hampstead. In 
1823 he was engaged in squeezing chlorine and other 
gases by powerful compression into a liquid form, 
afterwards in one instance successfully applying the 
result of his experiments as a disinfectant when a 
malignant fever was raging at Millbank Penitentiary. 
Faraday’s first paper in the Philosophical Transactions 
was the one read by him as long previously as on the 
21st December, 1820, before the Royal Society on two 
new compounds of iodine, carbon and hydrogen. 
Reverting for a moment to his first great electro- 
magnetic discovery, we would direct attention for a 
moment in passing to the rapidity with which he had 
thus followed up Oersted’s newly-disclosed action of a 
voltaic current on the magnetic needle. Ampére, in 
development of the curious fact thus brought to light 
in 1820, showed clearly enough how every magnetic 
phenomenon then known might be reduced to the 
sympathetic or mutual action of electric currents. 
And it was in reward for his persevering researches in 
regard to the conjectures thus opened up to his con- 
templation that Faraday was enabled on the Christmas 
Day of 1821 to display to his wife in the Laboratory 
of the Royal Institution the actual visible revolution 
of a magnetic needle round an electric current precisely 
as he had long anticipated he should have the satis- 
faction of demonstrating. Often and often the result 
of his investigations came to him, as in this instance, 
quite suddenly as the result of a long series of almost 
painfully reiterated experiments. It was so strikingly 
enough, moreover, when the moment arrived at which 
he was enabled first to observe the liquefaction of 
chlorine already mentioned. An appreciative disciple 
like Mr. Robert Mallet could afterwards point exul- 
tantly to the historic spot in the laboratory where 
Faraday stood when he first realised the triumph thus 
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won by his perseverance. But onlya very few minutes 
previously, unaware of what the great chemist was 
about, Dr. Paris, who was loitering through the labo- 
ratory, could actually banter the young experimentalist 
upon employing glass vessels that were not perfectly 
clean. Insomuch that Faraday felt almost constrained 
on the following morning to blurt out the startling fact 
thus laconically, ‘“‘ Dear Sir,—The oil you noticed 
yesterday turns out to be liquid chlorine. Yours faith- 
fully, Michael Faraday.” 

Consequent upon a change in the management, 
Faraday, on the 7th of February, of 1825, from having 
been hitherto simply the chemical assistant, was 
appointed the Director of the Royal Institution. Nearly 
a twelemonth previous, according to a recollection Sir 
Roderick Murchison was often fond of relating, Pro- 
fessor Brande being accidentally one day a defaulter in 
the midst of a course of lectures, Mr. Faraday, the 
hitherto silent and unobtrusive assistant stepped to the 
front as his more than efficient substitute. It was his 
unpremeditated début in the scene of his countless 
triumphs afterwards as a lecturer. This was in 1824. 
Not until his nomination in the following twelvemonth 
as director were the subsequently long famous Friday 
evenings in the laboratory commenced. That was an 
institution essentially of his own creation. In 1827, 
during the spring, he delivered a course of twelve 
lectures on Chemical Manipulation at the London Insti- 
tution. His first course at the Royal Institution 
was one of six lectures on Chemical Philosophy, 
His Christmas Lectures on chemistry, in which he so 
often delighted to address juvenile audiences as they 
had never been addressed before, and as they have 
never been addressed since, began in that same year, 
the 26th December, to be continued in.golden sequence 
during many subsequent holidays. Half-a-dozen 
lectures each wintry season he thus addressed to the 
boys and girls home for Christmas— 

“ Fairy Tales of Science 
And the long results of time: ” 
bewitching their ears with a quiet chat that had all 
the charm for them of story-telling, and illustrating his 
remarks with a succession of radiant experiments that 
were as surprising as a display of fireworks or as the 
harlequinade of a pantomime, For nineteen years 
together, namely until their discontinuance in 1846, 
Faraday, who had an especial love for children, con- 
tinued to give this annual treat, as entertaining as it 
was instructive, to the youngsters at Christmas time, 
An historical painting of peculiar interest preserves to 
recollection the appearance of the theatre or lecture- 
room of the Royal Institution upon one of the most 
memorable of his Juvenile nights. The picture referred 
to is the one painted by Mr, Blaikley. - The Prince 
Consort is in the chair, having beside him the Prince of 
Wales, “the expectancy and rose of the fair state,” 
then in his boyhood, and his brother, Prince Alfred, 
now the Duke of Edinburgh, Murchison, Delarue, 
Mrs. Faraday, and others are distinguishable among the 
audience. Sir James South is leaning by the doorway. 
Dr. Bence Jones, the lecturer’s biographer, is to the left 
of the three Princes. Behind the horse-shoe table 





Professor Faraday is standing in animated discourse, 
In the background is observable his faithful attendant, 
so long associated with the philosopher, both at the 
lecture-table and in the laboratory, Sergeant Charles 
Anderson, an old soldier, formerly in the Royal Artil. 
lery. The philosopher’s title as Professor he obtained 
in 1833, the very year in which his poor income of 
thirty shillings a week was raised to a modest {100a 
year. For, it was then that a munificent member of 
the Royal Institution and of Parliament, John Fuller, 
M.P., founded a Chair of Chemistry, giving it an endow. 
ment that brought in £100 a year, and crowning his 
good work by at once nominating Faraday for life as 
the first recipient of the advantages of this Fullerian 
Professorship. The philosopher’s singularly moderate 
income was thereby at once doubled, and as the esta- 
blishment in Albemarle Street continued to prosperunder 
his direction, little by little, his own recompense was 
increased. Apart from his regular avocations in con- 
nection with the Royal Institution, commercial analyses 
poured in upon him in constantly increasing abundance. 
His attention to these proved to him easily and largely 
remunerative. The gainsthus accruing to him in that one 
year exceeded £1,000. The following year they were yet 
larger. There can be little doubt of this, that they 
might readily have been increased, for every subsequent 
twelvemonth, to an additional £5,000, at a moderate 
computation. They were all foregone, however, quite 
unhesitatingly, by Faraday in the interests of Science 
and Philosophy. Wealth was within his grasp, and he 
had but to close his hand upon it. Unselfishly he 
resolved to forego all idea of accepting the ample 
fortune then clearly within his reach—solely because 
he saw, on the other hand, quite as clearly that, no 
less distinctly, there lay before him the opportunity of 
widening the world’s knowledge. In making plain the 
evolution of electricity from magnetism, he had just 
announced one of his greatest discoveries. Opening 
up in radiant perspective from this astounding revela- 
tion, there lay the possible solution of the grand 
problem, how one form might be made to exhibit at 
pleasure the phenomena .of magnetism and of common 
or voltaic electricity. The alternative, sharply defined, 
was before him to choose from—Fame, through the 
laying bare of the grandest secrets of Nature; oF 
affluence with the abandonment of the darling studies 
of his life. Faraday’s decision, the instant he realised 
this, was prompt and unhesitating. He deliberately 
turned his back upon wealth, and gave himself up 
thenceforth wholly and absolutely to the goddess of 
Science whom he worshipped. The effect of his 
decision was immediately apparent. His professional 
gains, from being some £1,200 or £1,300 in 1831, 
dropped abruptly, in 1832, to £155 gs. In subsequent 
years, they never approached even that petty aggregate. 
Commercial analyses he had no longer time for. The 
veil of Isis was not merely, it might be said, capable 
of being raised by his reverent hand for the advantagt 
of his fellow men, but to his own keen vision, It 
hardly extravagant to say, appeared at moments to 
absolutely transparent. 
After eighteen years’ residence at the Royal Institu- 
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tion, where his time was pretty equally divided between 
his own home-room, the lecture theatre, and the labor- 
atory, Faraday, in 1831, being himself then just forty, 
and at the very climax or maturity of his intellectual 
strength, made his grand discovery of Magneto-elec- 
tricity. A symmetrical grouping together of his mar- 
vellous revelations of the laws of Nature has been 
suggested by his gifted successor in the chair of 
chemistry at Albemarle Street, Professor Tyndall. 
According to that ingenious arrangement or ordering of 
Faraday’s leading discoveries as an Electrician and 
Natural Philosopher, the one just now mentioned 
shows clustered around it the various results of all the 
great Professor’s researches in the domain of magneto- 
electric induction! His investigations, for example, 
on the extra current, on the lines of magnetic force, on 
the polar conditions of diamagnetic bodies, on the 
repulsive phenomena of the magnetic field, as well as 
on the employment of the induced magreto-electric 
current, as at once a measure and a test of magnetic 
force. Astonishing as alb these revelations of the inner 
mysteries of the arcana of the universe are in them- 
selves, as compared with the profounder achievements 
of Faraday as a scientific discoverer, in his way a sort 
of Columbus-Copernicus of Natural Philosophy, Tyn- 
dall has gone so far as to pronounce all the work just 
now enumerated as, everything considered, but the 
mere vestibule to the temple of grand truths afterwards 
built up by Faraday’s master hand. As. the second 
group or cluster of his astounding aggregation of dis- 
coveries, his successor has regard next of all to those 
resulting from Faraday’s subsequent researches, the 
dominant out-come of which was his definition of the 
great law of definite electro-chemical decomposition. 
Around that central revelation were massed others, as 
it were, of a cognate but subsidiary character in regard 
to electro-chemical conduction, in regard to electrolysis 
both with the pile and with the machine, as well as in 
regard to his analysis of the contact theory and his 
searching inquiries in regard to the source of voltaic 
electricity. Towering above all the others as his third 
and supreme cluster of discoveries came those which 
marked his glorious revelation of the Magnetization of 
Light. Speaking of this in a glow of grateful admira- 
tion, Professor Tyndall, fresh from his own sublime Alpine 
wanderings, declares it to be among all Faraday’s dis- 
coveries, as the Weisshorn among mountains, “ high, 
beautiful, and alone!” ‘Then it was that with his 
ingeniously contrived crystalline lump of heavy glass, 
made of the silico-borate of lead, two inches square and 
alf an inch in thickness, suspended between the poles 
of an electro-magnet, Faraday brought to view the 
Startling fact that a body which in its ordinary condition 
‘xerts no action on light when examined in the polaris- 
cope, directly it is submitted to powerful magnetic 
—_ Shows itself capable of circular polarization. 
ons being arranged for this astounding demon- 
eae when the force of the electro-magnet was 
lene the field from having been black became 
en ous—and continued to be luminous so long as the 
ne current was passing. Speaking it reverently, 
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of discoveries, Professor Tyndall places under the 
head of Diamagnetism. As the result of his sur- 
prising researches the magnetic condition of all matter 
was revealed. The philosopher then demonstrated 
in point of fact that the motions displayed in a 
magnetic field by all diamagnetic bodies — organic 
bodies, for example, as varied as wax, blood, bread, 
beef, apples, and leather—are all reduceable to one very 








simple law — namely, that “the particles of the 
diamagnetic tend to move into the positions of the 
weakest magnetic force.” Thickly clustered, more- 
over, around his central discovery of Diamagnetism 
(communicated to the Royal Society on the 18th 
December, 1845) were the results of his subtle investi- 
gations in regard to the magnetism of flames and 
gases, in regard to the magneto-crystallic action, and 
in regard to purely atmospheric magnetism. While 
unquestionably the fame of Faraday rests principally 
on these four grand groups of magneto-electric dis- 
covery, other discoveries of an extraordinary character 
enhance the glory of his reputation. Conspicuous 
among these were the results of his memorable 
researches in regard to. the liquefaction of gases, in 
regard to frictional electricity, in respect to the source 
of power in the hydro-electric machine, in reference to 
the electricity of the gymnotus, in regard to electro- 
magnetic rotations, and in respect to regelation. 





Eminent among his purely chemical disclosures was his 
discovery of benzol, prepared by him originally through 
the destructive distillation of benzoate of lime, but 
now obtained innoculously and in enormous quantities 
from coal-tar naptha. It is from this that all the 
exquisite aniline dyes of modern commerce are 
obtained, mauve and magenta and blues and violets 
and ruby-reds equaling in beauty the Tyrian purple 
and vying with the prismatic colours of the rainbow. 
So enormous were Faraday’s labours as an experi- 
mentalist that the private Notes of his Researches 
which are all numbered, and which, as sacred memo- 
rials of his genius, are all carefully preserved, have the 
astounding figure of No. 16,041 affixed to their final 
paragraph. As to the benefits accrying to the world 
from these profound and abstruse investigations of the 
philosopher, they are simply priceless and incalculable. 
Does anyone ask in what direction they lie, or whether 
to mankind at large they are of any practical advan- 
tage? Let Professor Tyndall answer them as by a 
casual movement of his dexter finger—pointing now to 
those telegraphic wires which are trailed across our 
streets as though spiders of Brobdignag had been 
spinning in the cities of Lilliput, and along which 
‘‘Faraday’s currents” are momentarily speeding from 
place to place—now to those electric lights which 
nightly shine on either side of the British Channel, 
there at La Héve, here at Dungeness! And speaking 
of which, Professor Tyndall says truly that these are 
nothing less than “ Faraday’s sparks exalted by suit- 
able machinery to sunlike spendour.” Not unnaturally, 
as the result of the constant tension of his mind in 
working out so many profound, and often seemingly all 
but inscrutable problems, his health occasionally broke 
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necessary for him to give himself a year of brain rest, 
upon which occasion he took a delightful run into 
Switzerland. That he in truth needed repose is 
sufficiently evidenced by the Royal Society’s catalogue 
which actually gives a list of 158 papers of his con- 
tributed either to the various scientific magazines or to 
the philosophic transactions, Curiously enough, 
Faraday published but one work — namely, that on 
“Chemical Manipulation.” That is to say, he never 
published another book in the ordinary acceptation. 
Others of his works he permitted to appear, such as, 
in 1839-55, his ‘‘ Experimental Researches,” in three 
volumes, on “ Electricity and Magnetism,” or as, in 
1859, his other researches on ‘‘Chemistry and Physics.” 
Three of his courses of lectures also he allowed to 
pass through the press in little volumes, in 1853 that 
on ‘The non-metallic Element,” in 1860 that on 
‘‘The Forces of Matter,” and in 1861 that on “‘ The 
Chemical History of a Candle ”—the first of which was 
arranged by J. Scoffern, and the two latter by W. 
Crookes. 

The disinterestedness of Faraday as a man of science 
has already been strikingly demonstrated by his disdain 
for the riches that he could so easily have secured as a 
professional analyst, It should be especially borne in 
remembrance, however, in addition to that, that his 
services were always affurded gratuitously to Her 
Majesty’s Government, to the Admiralty, the Ordnance, 
the Home Office, the Woods and Forests, in fact, to 
any and every department. He declined the Professor- 
ship of Chemistry at the London University, but, in 
1829, accepted a lectureship at the Royal Academy, 
Woolwich, a position he retained for nearly twenty 
years altogether. Nothing, in its way, afforded him 
greater gratification than his weekly run down..to 
Woolwich, which was usually celebrated by a country 
ramble on the evening before he lectured. : In 1836 he 
became the Scientific Adviser to the Trinity House, 
with a salary of £200 a year, continuing to hold that 
office for nearly thirty years afterwards. Throughout 
life, he appeared to regard politics with supreme in- 
difference, shewing, however, in later years, a tendency 
to Conservatism. In 1848, nevertheless, like every- 
body else, he awoke from his customary apathy as a 
politician, and on the roth of April, was out in the 
streets as a Special Constable. If he was occasionally 
prostrated by his herculean labours in the laboratory, 
he shewed, as Professor Tyndall remarks, immense 
resilience. Within a year of each other, Faraday’s 
successors first made his personal acquaintance. 
Professor Tyndall first saw him in 1850, succeeded him 
sixteen years afterwards at the Royal Institution, 
and, later on, celebrated their friendship in his 
“Faraday, as a Discoverer,”. Dr. J. H. Gladstone 
first beheld the philosopher in 1851, at Ipswich, during 
the meeting of the British Association, taking special 
note at the time of Faraday’s playfulness after dinner, 
in cutting boomerangs out of card, and shooting them 
across the table at one or two of those he knew most 
intimately. A twelvemonth afterwards, he resigned 
into Dr. Gladstone’s hands his lectureship at the 
Woolwich Academy, his successor, after his death, 














paying tribute also, in his turn, to the genius of the 
great scientific discoverer, in a volume not unworth 
of presentation among the numerous memorials of this 
kind raised in his honour by so many other competent 
appreciators. 

One mark of distinction alone was ever sought by 
Faraday. This was when he ambitioned asa young 
man to be enrolled F.R.S... That honorable desire it 
is matter for poignant regret to remember was very 
meanly opposed at the time, apparently out of jealousy, 
by Sir Humphrey Davy. In spite, however, of his direct 
and rather formidable antagonism, he being the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, Faraday on being balloted 
for in the january of 1824 was elected a member 
almost unanimously, In after years honours poured 
in upon him unsought from all the learned bodies of 
all the civilized countries of Christendom. He wasa 
D.C.L. of Oxford, an LL.D. of Cambridge, and a 
Ph. D. of Prague. He was a Chevalier of the Prussian 
Order of Merit, a Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
and a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus. He received at different times each 
of the gold medals in the gift of the Royal Society, 
indeed twice receiving the Copley medal as a signal 
mark of the splendour of his scientific achievements. 
He was at various periods enrolled a member of the 
Philosophical Societies of Cambridge, Paris, Florence, 
Heidelberg, Philadelphia, Boston, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Palermo, Basel, Stockholm, Modena, Munich, 
Vienna, Madrid, Bologna, Rome, Haarlem, Turin, 
Naples, Moscow, Padua, Venice, Pesth, Breslau, 
Rotterdam, and Copenhagen. He received the Grande 
Médaille d’Honneur at the French Exhibition and, was 
altogether decorated with as many as ninety-five titles 
and marks of merit, including among these what some 
one, in echo of Mr. Disraeli’s phrase, has spoken of as the 
blue ribbon of science, he having been elected in 1844 one 
of the Eight Foreign Associates of the French Academy. 
Though he had never passed through a university 
career he was—to his own great satisfaction—chosen a 
Senator of the London University. Immediately on 
the resignation of Lord Wrottesley he was sought for 
as that nobleman’s successor as President of the Royal 
Society. This magnificent tribute, however, he 
modestly declined to accept, as he also did when m 
succession to the Duke of Northumberland the 
managers of the Royal Institution were desirous of 
naming as their President one who had entered the 
establishment at a salary of 25s. a week. A pensionof 
£300 a year on the Civil List was awarded to the 
philosopher in 1835 by the then Prime Minister, 
Viscount Melbourne, a pension first of all haughtily 
declined by Faraday from the inadvertent discourtesy, 
as it appeared to him, with which it had been proffered 
to his acceptance. As an especial mark of interest 0 
him on the part of the Sovereign, in 1858 the Queen 
placed at his command as a place of residence a pretty 
and picturesque tenement situated on the old Green at 
Hampton Court. There calmly and peacefully he 
passed the two last years of his life in complete repos 
Gradually, as old age advanced, his wonderlu 
powers diminished. Giddiness and loss of memory 
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dimmed his faculties ; and on Sunday, the 25th August, 
1867, he tranquilly breathed his last at Hampton 
Court, while seated in his arm-chair. On Friday, the 
3oth August he was buried at Highgate Cemetery. His 
Life and Letters, in two substantial volumes, were 
given to the world in 1870 by Dr. Bence Jones, the 
Secretary (in succession to the Rev. John Barlow), of 
the Royal Institution. His biographer was in every 
way admirably qualified for the office he had thus 
undertaken. He had listened to Faraday for thirty 
years as a lecturer. He had been with him upwards of 
twenty years. He had known him intimately for 
fifteen. ‘‘ Yet my knowledge of him,” writes Dr. 
Bence Jones, in his Preface, “made me feel that he 
was too good a man for me to estimate rightly, and 
that he was too great a philosepher for me to under- 
stand thoroughly.” Professor Tyndall, in a similar 
strain, besides saying of Faraday, ‘“‘ He was equally 
rich in mind and heart,” exclaims in looking back over 
his whole career, ‘‘ Surely no memory could be more 
beautiful!” He enjoyed such a familiarity, as has 
been well remarked, ‘‘ with the unseen forces of Nature 
as was never vouchsafed to any other mortal.” 
Summing up his career and character in a single 
sentence, his biographer has said as accurately as 
tersely that Faraday’s aim through life was—‘ to seek 
and say that which he thought was true, and to do that 
which he thought was kind.” It was surely an incident 
significant of the sensibility of his whole temperament, 
that he burst into tears when he suddenly came upon 
an old friend beaten down in health and being wheeled 
ina Bath-chair. He had a noble and almost affecting 
pride in his humble origin. Referring in his Swiss 
journal at Interlaken to the clout-nails there manu- 
factured, he says simply, ‘“‘I love.a smith’s shop and 
everything relating to smithery,” adding, ‘‘ My father 
was a smith.” Thus again, when he was giving a 
sitting for his bust to Matthew Noble, upon the 
sculptor, because of some peculiar expression that 
flitted across his countenance, remarking that he feared 
the clink of the chisel and mallet was disagreeable to 
him, ‘No, my dear Mr. Noble,” exclaimed Faraday, 
putting a kindly hand upon his shoulder, “but the 
noise reminded me of my father’s anvil, and took me 
back to my boyhood.” So cautious was he as a seeker 
after the truth through all the winding labyrinths of 
his experiments that he observed at last wittily, ‘‘ The 
man who is certain he is right is almost sure to be 
wrong.”” A monstrous assertion once got about to the 
effect that Faraday had upon one occasion given an 
axiom to the materialists by saying that Electricity was 
Life. So far from any such sentiment having ever 
passed his lips, he has remarked on the contrary that 
“ Electricity is an implement of life and nothing more.” 
He had too reverent a moral nature and too profound 
an intellect to have regarded unbelief with anything 
but mingled feelings of pity, scorn, and abhorrence. His 
€xposure of spiritualism on the 2nd July, 1853, through 
the columns of the Atheneum is yet within popular 
remembrance. Then it was that as he good-humouredly 
remarked afterwards to Professor Schénbein he “ turned 
the tables on the table turners.” What he was proudest 
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been found to be wrong. Auguste de la Rive has said 
of him since his death, “I do not think that Faraday 
has once been caught in a mistake—so precise and 
conscientious was his mode of experimenting and ob- 
serving.” M. Dumas in his Eloge on our philosopher 
at the Academie des Sciences has said of Faraday 
emphatically, ‘‘ I have never known a man more worthy 
of being loved, of being admired, of being revered.” 
His other illustrious scientific friends upon the con- 
tinent regarded him for years in exactly the same light 
—men like Humboldt, Biot, Magnus, Arago, and 
Chevreul. After his death honours poured in upon his 
memory. Tne Chemical Society founded a Faraday 
Lectureship. A new street in Paris was called the 
Rue Faraday. A memorial to him was placed in the 
hands of an eminent sculptor, being the result of a 
public subscription set on foot under the very highest 
auspices. Mr. Disraeli, as Prime Minister in 1858, 
had given the first appeal to the Government for its 
co-operation in raising a suitable monument in honour 
of the philosopher, his emphatic and cordial approval. 
The estimates for the current year having already been 
moved, however, it became necessary to postpone a 
consideration of the matter until the next session of 
Parliament. Before that period had arrived, there 
was a change of Government, Mr. Gladstone having 
come in at the head of an economic administra- 
tion. The new broom of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his ministry, Mr. Lowe, superciliously 
swept the notion of Government aid to a Faraday 
Memorial clean out of consideration, as a luxury not to 
be indulged in. Upon the 8th of June, 1869, however, 
eight presidents of learned associations, headed by the 
President of the Royal Society, met in conclave, and 
arranged for a public meeting, which was holden on 
Monday, the 21st of that month, in the Royal Institu- 
tion, with the Prince of Wales in the chair. Quite 
independently of the Government, the projected tribute 
was thereby secured to the memory of the illustrious 
philosopher. The most enduring memorial of all, how- 
ever, is the one raised by himself through his expansion 
of the world’s knowledge, upon the massive foundation 
of his profound researches, and covered with the glory 
of his great intellectual achievements. 


—<—$<—<—$<$<—$_——___ 


ANTIQUITIES FROM CYPRUS. 





T is to be regretted that we have allowed our Trans- 
Atlantic cousins to secure (at a cost of £10,000) 

the magnificent collection of antiquities from Cyprus 
formed by General de Cesuola. In order to induce the 
British Museum authorities to purchase the collection 
he placed it in the room of Messrs. Rollin and Feuar- 
dent (61, Great Russell Street), a situation admirably 
adapted for his purpose. While the negotiations were 
slowly progressing—or rather making no progress at all 
—archzologists were startled to find that the whole of 
the objects had been purchased by the New York 
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Museum. We are perfectly aware that in 1371 two 
collections of Cyprus antiquities were sold by auction 
in London, the first of these the property of General di 
Cesuola, the second a series which had been sold by 
him to a dealer in Paris, but though these contained 
fine examples of painted vases, iridescent glass, 
jewellery, and coins, few were secured for our national 
collection.* The present collection is very rich in 
statues, chiefly obtained from the temple of Golgos, the 
site of which General Cesuola was fortunate enough to 
discover, though the ground had been before examined 
for the same purpose by M. de Vogiié The General 
stipulated that this valuable portion of the collection— 
about one-tenth of the whole—should be placed sepa- 
rately and bear his name, and it is said that this did 
not meet with the approval of the British Museum 
Authorities. However this may be the collection will 
shortly be removed to New York, though we are glad 
to learn photographs and casts are being taken for 
future reference. 

It may be asked, how was General Cesuola able to 
secure such an assemblage of antiquities? The answer 
is simple. Belonging to an old Italian family—he is 
Count Luigi Palma di Cesuola—he distinguished him- 
self in the American war, and was appointed Consul for 
that country at Cyprus. His position gave him pecu- 
liar facilities for the collection of antiquities, and after 
obtaining permission to excavate on the supposed sites 
of famous temples of ancient times, his industry was 
rewarded by the acquisition of a vast number of illus- 
trations of the manners and customs of the various 
nations who occupied the island at an early period. A 
necropolis at Dali (the ancient Idalium) yielded a vast 
quantity of pottery, glass, and gold ornaments, and he 
wag very successful in other places of ancient sculpture, 
We are glad to learn that the General will soon return 
to Cyprus for the purpose of endeavouring to discover 
the site of the renowned temple of Paphos, whcre a 
hundred fires from as many altars burned in honour of 
Aphrodite. 

We believe that before the discoveries of General 
Cesuola, few, if any, examples of Phoenician art were 
known to exist. A symbolical figure of a bull was 
found at St. Just, in Cornwall, about ten years ago, 
and considered to be connected with the worship of the 
Pheenicians. If so, it was probably brought in one of 
their tin-trading expeditions. It has been thought that 
the custom of lighting fires in conspicuous situations, 
such as the Garrack Lans, kept up in that coynty until 
very recently, was a trace of the fire-worshipping pro- 
pensities of the same ancient people. However that 
may be, the pure Phoenician city of Dali furnished the 
General with examples of Phoenician art in great variety. 
He had no less than 200 men to assist him, and in this 
city alone between 7,000 and 8,000 tombs were opened. 

Cyprus is situated about mid-way between Cilicia and 
Pheenicia, and settlements were formed at a very early 
period by people from both those countries. The silver 





* The Lang Collection in the British Museum consists chiefly of 
objects from Cyprus, but these are far inferior in interest to those 
obtained by General Cesuola. 





coins on which an alphabet is found resembling the 
Lycian are considered to have been struck c. B.c. 500 
by settlers from Cilicia. The early history of the 
island is involved in much obscurity, and it is very 
uncertain when the Phoenicians went there. It is 
unnecessary to remind our readers that Phcenicia was 
on the west coast of Syria, and she introduced the 
worship of Aphrodite or Venus into those countries 
colonized by her—Cyprus among the number. The 
worship of this goddess is undoubtedly of Easter 
origin, and the islands of Cythera and Cyprus contained 
some of the most celebrated shrines ever raised in her 
honour. In Assyria she was worshipped under the 
name Ishtar, in Babylonia, Mylitta. The Golgos 
temple was dedicated to Venus, and no less than one 
thousand statues were discovered by General di 
Cesuola. These are chiefly of the goddess or consist 
of figures holding the dove or other emblems sacred 
to her. 

After the Phoenicians, the island was successively 
occupied by the Greeks, Egyptians, and Persians. The 
Egyptians held the island until the Persian Cambyses 
subdued them, but the Greek portion of the inhabitants 
were so powerful that they nearly overthrew their 
Persian conquerors long before Salamis. The latter 
great naval engagement took place B.c. 480, when 360 
Greek ships defeated more than 1,200 Persian vessels. 
Passing on to the days of Alexander the Great, we find 
Cyprus sending a fleet to his aid, and on the death of 
that powerful monarch, the island was incorporated 
with Egypt. It is spoken of as contributing a con- 
siderable portion of the revenue which passed into the 
coffers of the Ptolemys. This wealth was probably 
derived from its cepper mines, the chief of which were 
those of Soli on the north coast, Amathus and Cyrium 
on the south coast, and Tamasus in the centre of the 
island. Gold, silver, and precious stones were also 
found in these mines. In B.c. 58 Cyprus became 2 
province of the Roman empire, and under Augustus it 
became an imperial province, the chief of the Gover- 
ment being a proconsul. Towards the close of the 
first century A.D., the Jewish portion of the population 
rebelled and slew 200,000 of the other inhabitants. 

We have given these leading facts in the history of 
Cyprus because they account for the varieties of types 
of art exhibited in the antiquities. Among the earliest 
examples are the Golgos statues, some of which must 
be as early as the.eighth century B.c. To this date the 
Colossus is considered to belong. To periods between 
that date and our era other statues which exhibit 
Phoenician, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek art may be 
referred, but this is so uncertain jn the present state of 
our knowledge of Cyprian art that it is worse than 
useless attempting to assign the dates. Most of these 
were found strewing the temple area, and many are 
a beautiful state of preservation, the dry soil preserving 
in a remarkable manner the Cyprus limestone in which 
they are executed. We hope we have said enough to 
show the value of the objects now lost to England, but 
trust that the whole affair will be a lesson to the autho- 
rities of our national collection, who, according to the 
Atheneum, regret the loss of the sculptures. 
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REVIEWS. 


Daniel: Statesman and Prophet. The Religious Tract 
Society. 

Although intended entirely for popular Sunday reading, 
this version of the story of Daniel is of more merit than 
the general run of popular religious works. The author 
has evidently studied his subject under careful orthodox 
guides, resting chiefly on Dr. Pusey’s well-known work on 
“Daniel, the Prophet,” and, on many critical points, has 
followed Hengstenberg. He shows, also, evident traces of 
the influence of Dean Stanley's “‘ Lectures on the Jewish 
Church ;” and, though free from any leaning towards the 
views which so shocked the Dean of Norwich, has, to some 
extent, endeavoured to follow the graphic style of the 
“ arch-heretic.” 

As usual in a work of this class, the miraculous element 
is evaded, rather than grappled with, except in the case of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, which is conclusively shown to 
be of a sufficiently familiar type. But, as regards the fiery 
furnace, the handwriting on the wall, and the closing of 
the mouths of the lions, no notice is taken of the super- 
natural difficulties which are felt in reference to a literal 
interpretation of those passages. The work, however, is 
professedly addressed to those who accept devoutly and 
unquestioningly the literal truth of the narrative in ques- 
tion. The explanations, so far as we have tested them, 
inthe chapter on the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, seem open to no objection. The chapter on “ The 
Saviour in the Fire” is more open to criticism. The 
author seems scarcely to comprehend the names Jehovah 
and Elohim; and his views are by no means clearly 
expressed, while his efforts to explain a mystery which can 
never be explained or made clear to human intelligence, 
till words utterly lose their proper meaning, culminate in 
pp. 111, 112 in not only suggesting new difficulties, but in 
bringing our author somewhat in collision with the 
Athanasian Creed. As a rule, however, any ‘difficulties ” 
are met in a very sensible way, instead of stating strongly 
the rationalistic views and then feebly combating them, the 
explanation is given without expressing the views of the 
enemy. On the whole, this is a good book, of its class, 
and may form a useful manual for Sunday school teachers, 
and a good prize for their scholars. 


The True Story of Hugh Noble’s Flight. By the 
Authoress of “What Her Face Said.” Samuel 
Tinsley. 1872. 


There is much to be said in favour of this interesting 
novel in one volume. The plot is good,.and not hackneyed. 
The situations are striking, without being hyper-sensational, 
and the characters are, in the main, drawn with uncommon 
force and definitiveness. ‘The sole fault which the author 
would do well to correct, if she hopes to come to the front 
tank of lady novelists, is a certain ungainly ruggedness of 
style, and a lack of clearness in her sentences, which, now 
and then, induces ambiguity as to meaning. That there is 
4 meaning, a little patience has, in all cases, served to 
Sonvince us; but the novel-reader is a fitful and uncertain 
animal, not always gifted with Job’s excellent virtue. 

Sides this, it is not fair upon herself that the author 
should depreciate by this easy-to-be-mended fault the 
aneet aptitude for her work which in all else she 
me She betrays no signs of defective acquaintance 

her own language, either as to grammar or syntax, 








for the use of the perfect “laid,” for “lay,” in the clause 
“‘they two laid perdus,” we attribute to a slip of the pen, 
or a printer’s error; all that needs correction is an involved 
construction of sentences, the best cure for which would 
be for her to bathe herself in the easy style of Goldsmith's 
“‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” or that of his essays, in which case 
we should look with confidence for more than ephemeral 
novels from her pen. Even as it is, her work deserves far 
more honourable mention than that of her fellows, as a 
brief sketch of the plot may serve to show. 


“The True Story of Hugh Noble’s Flight” is supposed 
to be told by an old maid, of the kindlier sort, who is a 
patroness and confidante of all the young people, and old 
too, if they are good for anything, in Dunsburgh. A bevy 
of fair maidens, looking from her windows, are set in a 
flutter by the sight of handsome Hugh Noble, the young 
brewer, who has taken Little Grays and the Brewery in 
Anguish-street. Olive Fleetwood, the reticent and puzzling 
little beauty, who makes least fuss about him, is destined 
to win him, and withal the scarce-concealed envy of the 
maidens :that.are her fellows: but as the course of true love 
usually runs, so it does in this instamce. Olive’s parents 
are a leading citizen and borough, magistrate in Duns- 
burgh, with his wife, a confirmed invakd with heart-disease, 
to whom any sudden distress might be death. To her, for 
care in his youth, which was orphaned, Hugh Noble owes 
a deep debt, and this; before the story begins, he had 
endeavoured to repay, by rescuing, so far as he could, her 
scapegrace son, Bernard Fleetwood, from inevitable and 
criminal disgrace in a neighbouring town. Bernard is out 
of sight, and never mentioned at the time of Hugh and 
Olive’s engagement; but-this “* black sheep's" misdoings 
are destined to affect her sister and her lover prejudicially. 
On a sudden, as the result of a mysterious message, the 
engagement is broken off; Hugh puts his brewery in the 
hands of trustees, and disappears, not, it is clear. from any 
pressure of debt, but still for some very urgent reason. 
Olive bears it stoically, refuses other wooers, in her self- 
contained way, and tends her mother sedulously until her 
death, which happens in a few months. Soon after this, 
Hugh Noble re-appears, and it is borne in upon us that 
his secret is one whieh is chiefly kept for the sake of 
not precipitating Mrs. Fleetwood’s death by a sudden 
shock. The engagement is. renewed, and soon con- 
summated by a quiet, unostentatious, marriage. In the 
church, and -at the wedding, a cloud.comes over the pro- 
ceedings, no bigger than a man’s hand, or rather visage 
and scowl; but we note that mischief is brewing, and soon 
after the wedding tour is over, Hugh Noble deliberately 
gives himself up to the police, and confesses to having 
killed a certain Gordon Chester, a pseudo;Aistralian farmer, 
but in reality a practised thief and eracksman, in the 
Lipswich Railway. It appears that hé»and a certain Dr. 
Raymond, a confederate, had inveigled Bernard Fleetwood 
into their toils, and had made use of him to get access to 
his employer's bank. Hugh, having got wind of this, had 
pursued Chester, as he was making off with the jewels, 
money, and securities, of which he had robbed the bank, 
and, catching him up in the train, had engaged in a life-or- 
death struggle with the desperado, whom Hugh’s unlucky 
blow had, at last, not merely disabled, but destroyed. He 
had then rushed for the carriage, while the train was in 
motion, and, for Mrs. Fleetwood’s sake, hushed up the 
scandal as to the bank, and suppressed, for a time, the 
fact of his having caused the death of Gordon Chester. 
But the toils of Raymond, whom he had mortally offended, 
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and of weak, criminal Bernard Fleetwood, kept enclosing 
the honourable and upright Hugh, whose time of peace 
and calm is only co-incident with the period of these two 
rascals’ outward voyage to Australia, in the “‘ Regner 
Lodbrog,” which was deserted and fired, after a mutiny 
in which Eddis and Hyam, the chief mutineers, were, of 
course, Raymond and Fleetwood. The hearing of the 
charge before the magistrates is very well done, and so 
also is the trial, in which Hugh’s confession, though 
corroborated sufficiently, is the chief evidence against 
himself. In the issue, he gets five years’ penal servitude, 
which is eventually commuted to three; but the separation 
of husband and wife, the heroism of both, and the skill 
with which two very fine characters are depicted, constitute 
an interest which does not flag till the conclusion, which, 
of course, is happy. 

There is a great charm of reality about the characters 
and scenery of this novelette. We seem to see the old 
gables and quaint houses of Dunsburgh, “a town that is 
not of to-day—the day of hard and fast lives—but one in 
which upper storeys overhang the lower storeys, and the 
houses of shopkeepers, merchants, artizans, and profes- 
sional men are intermingled.” Meet for such a town were 
the old-fashioned characters of Hugh Noble and his father, 
Christian Noble, ‘‘ whose ever-fresh respect for their kind, 
made them~both so kindly courteous to high and low, to 
young and old; so reassuring to all people, and so exact 
to their promise.”"—p. 24. And the general effect of the 
whole story is coherent and good. Sometimes the 
author, too, enunciates a quotable maxim, e.g., this, which 
seems to be sound, though, as we are of the ruder sex, we 
would leave the question to a jury of ladies: “ Besides, to 
almost every marrying woman there seems to belong the 
man who ought to have been her husband, if this one were 
not.”—p. 86. 

We have said enough to show that “‘ The True Story of 
Hugh Noble Flight” is very readable, and not enough to 
anticipate the interest of it. We are quite sure its 
author will take the advice we have tendered as kindly 
meant. 


MINOR POETS. 


The Destiny of Man, and other Poems. By 
FREDERICK GRIFFIN. Tribner. 


A Legend of Jersey, and Miscellaneous Verses. 
By Quien Sase. Bemrose and Sons. 


We cannot, conscientiously pronounce Mr. Griffin's 
volume of poems in any way superior to the ordinary run. 
He has a facility for writing, and writes with fluency and 
ease, but his ideas are not marked by any special origi- 
nality, and the poems were probably productive of more 
pleasure to the author than they will be to his readers. It 
is but fair to Mr. Griffin to add that his poetry is, at “any 
rate, harmless, and that he is free alike from the reproach 
of sensationalism and impropriety. 

The first and largest poem is written in blank verse 
which runs fluently enough as a rule, though the meaning is 
somewhat obscure, and the sequence of ideas by no means 
regular, and somewhat, we fancy, tinged with Sweden- 
borgian views. There seems no reason why Mr. Griffin 
should not have expressed his sentiments in prose which 
would at any rate have enabled him to arrange his words 
in natural order, instead of moving somewhat uncouthly 
in their metrical fetters. 

The second poem, “The Storm King,” written in the 
metre of ‘‘ Marmion,” is correctly described by the author 





as ‘“‘ fragmentary " and is extremely vague, both in con. 
struction and intelligibility. Why our authors should insist 
on publishing “ fragments,” we cannot say, a poem which 
is not worth the trouble of finishing is certainly not worth 
the trouble, not to say the expense, of publishing. 

The rest of the poems are in no way more remarkable, 
that they are occasionally pretty and harmless is all that 
can be said for them, but in none does Mr. Griffin show that 
he possesses the divine afflatus which is necessary to a 
poet. 

If we can give Mr. Griffin no higher praise, what are 
we to say to our next poet. The author who publishes his 
poems under the nom de plume of ‘Quien Sabe” is 
probably the weakest poet that has ever existed, though 
fortunately his poems are not of any considerable length, 
and are not so much foemata minora as poemata minima, 
Indeed, the only claim to ‘ wit’’ which he possesses is 
that of brevity which is its soul, if we except the extra- 
ordinary faculty he shows for the use of words of one 
syllable. Those ingenious persons who fine down popular 
stories into monysyllabic shape would find ‘ Quien Sabe” 
an easy corpus vile for the exercise of their craft. Take, 
for instance, two stanzas from the most utterly bald version 
of the apocryphal legend of Lady Godiva, which ever 
could have existed: the lines are a very fair sample of the 
prevalent style of writing— 


** A heavier tax, now in his greed, 
The Earl declares that all must pay, 
Ah! will she aid them in their need 
This weary weight to lift away. 
It is their last, their only hope, 
To ’scape their fresh o’erburdening woe ; 
Who else would dare the Earl to cope! 
Who else would dare before him go.” 


The grammar would have to be revised before children 
of tender years could profitably exercise their intelligence 
on these ‘“‘ poems,” and the following stanza, though well- 
intentioned and indeed inculcating a perfectly just piece 
of advice which has often been given before, and which 
holds good of any pursuit, except billiards, might lead to 
some slight confusion of the conjugation of verbs in the 
infant mind— 

“ Whate’er his venture, what his game, 
He must remember still the same, 
That if he would triumphant soar, 
To “ frappez vite et frappez fort.” 


We must, in conclusion, congratulate “‘ Quien Sabe” on 
the courage he has shown in venturing to print non 
sensical doggrel of which it may be said “that the bellman 
writes better verses,” a courage which might be more 
profitably utilised in some other way; and we must also 
add that he has taught us one useful lesson—the depths of 
bathos to which a “ poet ” can descend. 


National Characteristics, and Flora and Fauna of 
London. By R. E. Francitton. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 1872. 

This is neither a philosophical dissertation, nor @ 
scientific treatise, but a collection of smartly-written 
sketches of men and manners, which have already appeared 
in the Globe newspaper. Upon “ National Characteristics, 
Mr. Francillon may, perhaps, claim an inherent right to 
be heard, for his name betrays his foreign origin, whl ‘ 
his style proclaims his English education. But, whether 
naturalised among us or not, he has evidently mx 
sufficiently with the nations about which he writes to 
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qualify him to be termed a ‘ citizen of the world.” Thus 
much for the author. whose usual plan is to contrast the 
popular conception of national character with the results 
of his own original observation. How far the one is 
modified by the other may be gathered from the fact that 
the conventional Alphonse, gay and vivacious, careless 
and courteous, gives place to a being of quite another 
order—selfish and self-indulgent, a shopkeeper in soul 
even when not one in fact. So again with the Italian. 
“The typical Italian,” says Mr. Francillon, “exists no- 
where beyond the pages of Childe Harold, or the walls of 
Covent Garden.” For the truth is, the Lombard and the 
Roman, the Neapolitan and the Piedmontese, have 
scarcely a point in common, and so far is Giuseppe from 
being Fra Diavolo. that he might very often be mistaken 
for an Englishman. Of course, the sketches are not all 
drawn with equal skill or equal knowledge, but they are 
uniformly claver, and Mr. Francillon’s epigrammatic style is 
employed with peculiar appropriateness is delineating 
Patrick, the national enigma. “ Let us not,” is his con- 
clusion, ‘in our wild attempts to do him justice, forget to 
leave Ireland a few wrongs. No nation can ever be happy 
except in its own way; and, if we were so happy as to 
succeed in making Ireland happy, Irishmen would be 
happy no more.”’ 

The title of the second half of the volume—the Flora 
and Fauna of London—must be accepted in a non-natural 
sense, but, even when interpreted as largely as possible, 
requires considerable straining to include the ‘‘ gods” of 
the opera,—the stars of the season,—and the blight of 
pauperism. ‘Still, these essays on the natural history of 
certain Londoners are well-seasoned with wit and humour, 
and are light enough to suit the literary digestion of the 
most fastidious reader. Mr. Francillon has more poetry 
in his composition than many a writer of verse, and he has 
rw the happy art of being humorous without being 
“ unny.” 


The Burgomaster’s Family; or, Weal and Woe 
in a Little World. By CuristinE Mutter. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Sir Joun SHaw Lerevre, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Longmans. 


We cordially recommend to our readers’ notice this 
pleasantly written story of middle-class family life in Hol- 
land. It is full of quiet interest throughout, the characters 
act and speak naturally and simply, the descriptions are 
marked by much shrewd observation and a force and 
originality that remind us of our own gifted author, Miss 
Austen. Of the faithfulness of the translation we here 
have no means of judging, but it bears strong internal 
evidence in its favour, the narrative reads easily, and pos- 
sesses all the minuteness and finish of a Dutch painting. 
The description of the burgomaster himself will give an 
idea of the author's style :— 


“As to his exterior, I can say but little except that he was fat—per- 
fectly fat. His body was fat, his broad cheeks were fat, and fat were 
his small white hands, which he folded complacently over his fat 
Stomach. It is assumed that all men have a definite character, and a 
hatrator is required to reflect that character in all its peculiarities, but 
I must honest y confess that I am somewhat at a loss as to the characte: 

burgomaster Welters. Properly speaking the man’s qualities were 
fntirely of a negative kind. He had not a bad heart, he was not stupid, 
he had not a bad temper. He was by no means a bad husband or 
father, still less a careless or incapable Burgemaster of Dilburg, which 

n had entrusted its interests to him for more than twenty-five years, 
and had felt perfectly contented with his administration, but that the 
Feverse of each of the above qualities was applicable to him in a positive 
mee I cannot take upon myself to state. His rule of life was to let 

God’s nature flow over God’s field, to take the world as he found it, 





and, if the truth must be told, to howl with the wolves for the sake of 
peace and quietness.’ But besides the negative qualities of the Burgo- 
master above-mentioned, I have reserved for the last one that was posi- 
tive, because it was the key to his whole character. He had one idol 


which he worshipped with all the strength of his heart and soul, and on 
whose altar he would, in case of necessity, have sacrificed everything 
belonging to him. That idol was his stomach. What a good dinner 
was to Burgomaster Welters no words can tell; it was the realisation 


of his dreams and wishes. The content of soul and the feeling of 
philanthrophy which his eyes expressed after such a dinner must have 
been seen in order to be intelligibly described. How his heart over- 
flowed with gratitude to those who provided him with the good things, 
he alone could know. Yes, the evil world declared (but what will not men 
say of each other in a little town like Dilburg ?) that the first idea he had 
of marrying the widow of Dr. Graaff was suggested to him by a certain 
kind of pie of which she obstinately kept the secret to herself, and of 
which by his marriage he naturally became the owner. However this 
may be, so much is certain, that owing to the above-mentioned idol the 
Burgomaster’s train of thought took a peculiar turn. The idea of the 
birth of a child came before his mind in the form of a christening dinner, 
a marriage in the form of a dejeuner. If Germany were mentioned he 
though of Bavarian beer; France reminded him of Veuve Cliquot, and 
Strasbourg of ‘ paté de foie gras.’ If any one spoke of the glorious 
summer, he thought of early vegetables and fruit; in a word life pre- 
sented to Burgomaster Welters an ever fresh and changing picture 
which anyone with a smaller stomach and a larger heart could hardly 
have imagined.” 

The heroine is Emmy Welters, and a very charming 
heroine she is; sprightly, good tempered, intelligent, and 
quite pretty enough without being a beauty in the strict 
sense of the word. Her step-mother’s tyranny and hard, 
cold nature, are borne with in a gentle; unassuming, 
manner. The course of her true love is a very troubled 
one, and the ending to it scarcely so happy as we could 
have desired for her, but as the moral of the story, which 
is likewise the heroine’s own utterance, is, ‘‘God makes 
His creatures happy—but in His way, not in theirs,” we 
suppose we must be satisfied. We wish the author and 
her translator much popularity, and trust that we may ere 
long receive another book from the same source—a wish 
which we are sure will be shared by such of our readers as 
may be induced by our description to judge for themselves 
of the merits of “‘ The Burgomaster’s Family.” 


Homes, Works, and Shrines of English Artists. 
By Freperick WILLIAM Farruo tr. Illustrated. Virtue 
and Co. 

We have here a companion volume to Mr. Fairholt's 
‘‘ Homes and Haunts of Rubens and Vandyke,” which we 
noticed last year. Without showing any very profound 
critical spirit, Mr. Fairholt writes in a pleasant, popular 
style, many of his comments are marked by much shrewd- 
ness, and his sketches of our various English artists, 
though slight in construction and partaking of the general 
peculiarities of a magazine style, are graphic and interest- 
ing. Possibly if Mr. Fairholt had lived to revise these 
papers he might have succeeded in imparting to them more 
solidity, but he might also have sacrificed much of their 
spontaneousness and freshness. 

There is another point of interest which attaches to Mr. 
Fairholt’s book at the present time, namely, that an 
account, however slight, of our English painters is more 
than ever welcome when, owing to the various exhibitions 
which have taken place, their works are receiving a larger 
share of public notice. And we may fairly contend that, 
for softness of colouring and delicacy of painting, our 
artists hold their own against those of other countries. If 
we have produced but one artist whose genius has risen to 
positive inspiration, we can yet boast of such names as Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough, both prominent in their own line. 
Among the artists to whom Mr. Fairholt introduces us, 
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the first place is given to 
receives the largest notice of any. The notice, however, 
contains few facts, and the principal events of Sir Joshua’s 
career are well known. A collection of all the portraits 
painted by him could scarcely fail to be of extreme interest, 
not only as specimens of the great artist, but as a valuable 
contribution to national portraiture. There is a list extant 
in his handwriting of the persons, nearly all of them cele- 
brated persons, who sat to him for their portraits between 
the years 1755 and 1790, the catalogue altogether com- 
prising nearly fourteen hundred names, a grand collection 
if assembled under one roo’. 
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former equally distinguished as a designer. Woollett si 
one of our very best engravers; his execution was of great 
delicacy and accuracy, and he faithfully reproduced the 
designs of the artists whose works were placed before him 
We quite agree with Mr. Fairholt’s estimate of him when 
he says that the engravings of “The Death of General 

| Wolfe” and “‘ The Battle of La Hogue” have never been 
surpassed by any engraver. A proof copy of the latter 
which we possess, is a matchless specimen of engraving 

jand **Celadon and Amelia” is also a wonderfully Gne 
print. Bewick is well known by his “ Fables,” and has 
| had ample justice done him ; but Woollett’s fame is known, 





RUSTIC HOSPITALITY. 
(From Fairholt's “Homes, Works, 


The best sketches in the book are those of the less known 
artists ; the lives of Cosway, Wilson, and Collins are well 
told; on the other hand Turner is very briefly discussed. 
We are enabled to give two specimens of the illustrations 
of the book, both engravings of pictures by Collins, whose 
paintings generally were of simple and domestic subjects, 
and who may be compared with the painters ofthe Flemish 
school, such as Ostade. There are two artists whose 
doings we are glad to see commemorated by Mr. Fairholt, 
belonging to the indispensable, although somewhat under- 
valued, class of engravers, Thomas Bewick and William 
Woollett, the latter an engraver pure and simple, the 


and Shrines of English Artists.”) 


we imagine, principally to collectors, and, as is the case 
with many of his peculiar branch of art, his great merits 
are lost in contemplation of the beautiful works which he 
has made popularly and widely-known. 

‘‘The Rambles in Rome,” which conclude the volume, 
are interesting, though slight. Mr. Fairholt rambles 
about, sketch-book in hand, here and there, stopping 
transfer ‘to his pages a picture, or old building, and 
gossiping cheerfully about the remarkable things he has 
seen. But, what with excursions and photographs, every’ 
body is, now-a-days, sufficiently familiar with the art and 
are: ‘re of the “* Eternal City.” 
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We have specified the two illustrations which we are 
enabled to give. We must add that Mr. Fairholt’s original 
designs were limited to sketches of birthplace, tombstones, 
and other memorials of the artists whose shrines he visited. 
No one, however, will quarrel with Messrs. Virtue for 
giving, in addition, the engravings contained in the book, 
though many of them are, doubtless, familiar to our 
readers. 


Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old. 
The Religious Tract Society. 

The plan of this book is simple. Some of the mytho- 
logical traditions of the old Greek heroes, and a few short 
sketches of Greek warriors and statesmen are re-told 
in simple language, and the stories are “improved” in 





Illustrated. 
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and seems divided between a feeling that to doubt them 
would be to spoil his story, and to admit a belief in them 
would scandalize his readers. Thus, though we find the 
incantations of Medea repeated with peafect faith, the great 
feat of cutting the ram into pieces, boiling him in a caul- 
| dron, and then turning him into a:lamb, is considered to 
be merely a conjuring trick. We would refer the author to 
the old Norse tale of the ‘‘ Master Smith,” where he will 
find a curious Christian version of this part of the legend 
of Medea. 

We are not quite satisfied with the life of Demosthenes; 
|rather too much stress is laid on his defects—e.g., his 
| running away at Cheronea and on his alleged bribery by 

Harpalus, a story the authenticity of which is now generally 
questioned. Still we must not expect much criticism in a 





THE FISHERMAN’S DEPARTURE. 
(From Fairholt's “Homes, Works, and Shrines of English Artists.”) 


modern religious fashion. In the present days of destructive 
criticism, it is really refreshing to come upon an author 


who evidently believes that his heroes did actually exist, and | 


are not mere symbols and allegories of the succession of 
day and night. We confess, for our part, notwithstanding 
all the arguments of that mighty mythoclast Mr. G. W. Cox, 
that we still retain some faint faith in the existence of 
such persons as Hector and Achilles, and still have some 
Ccoubts whether the great solar interpretation is not carried 
a little too far. Indeed, though we <edmit that the sun is the 
centre of our terrestrial system, we cannot quite admit it 
to be the source and centre of all theology and mythology. 


Our author tells his stories very fairly, though he is 


evidently a little puzzled about the supernatural incidents, 


book of this sort, and be content with the abbreviation of 
Plutarch with which we are provided. 

The illustrations are by Mr. Galindo, of these we give 
| a specimen. 


The Runaway. A Story for the Young. By the Author 
of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” Macmillan and 
Co. 1872. 

One of the most thoroughly delightful stories of adven- 
ture that ever fell in our way is that of ‘‘ The Runaway,” 
told to amuse our girls and young folk at Christmas. 
Deliciously improbable, utterly subversive of elderly 
prejudices in favour of law and order, carrying on the face 
of every page a sort of protest against uplifted eyebrows 
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and cries of ‘oh, fie,” from nursery and schoolroom 
purists, it yet has a moral, though a moral to be digested, 
in every stage, by the help of irresistible laughter. Clarice 
Clavering, a romantic, high-flown, home-bred girl of fifteen, 
whose daily duty is to conform to the rules of her governess, 
Miss Simmonds, and to pour out his tea for her widower 
father, on his return from the city, finds her solitude 
broken in upon by a wild little pickle, Olga Leslie by name, 
who has cut short the term of her stay at a seminary in 
Yorkshire, where her father and mother have placed her, 
on their return to India, because she was running wild 
under her grandmother's easy rule in a Scotch castle. 
Having run away from school, with sufficient sinews of 
war, and with vague plans of making her way ‘“ towards 
India,” she drops down upon Clarice in the shrubbery of 
her father’s garden, near town, and, though the two have 
little in common beside a strong spice of romance, a com- 
pact and alliance are formed at once, the chief article of 
which is, that Clarice is to hide Olga from all pursuers, 
and against all comers. As the Runaway is one of such 
erratic proclivities and roaming tastes that she cannot be 
hid, it is soon borne in upon Clarice that she has under- 
taken a concealment by no means easy to carry out. It is 
all very well to give her a refuge in a roomy hanging-closet, 
and to furnish her with scraps from the dinner-table, but 
no sooner is the protectoress’ back turned, than the young 
scapegrace is a-roaming, instead of lying “ perdue,” and 
creating a panic among the servants by her apparition and 
her imitations of the brute creation, at the most unseason- 
able times. The contrast between the two girls, the one 
orderly, conscjentious, and well-governed ; the other, a very 
rebel, in every sense of the word, but with winning ways 
that make the worse cause seem the better, and settle 
every dispute with a pout, a kiss, or a scream of laughter, 
is sustained throughout the story, which becomes truly 
exciting, when the advertisement column of the Times 
enquires her “whereabouts,” and prying eyes suggest to 
the rural police that Mr. Clavering’s villa is the refuge of a 
maid-servant, who has absconded from Yorkshire with 
money and jewels. When the house is, literally, under 
the surveillance of the police from without, and is dis- 
organized within by the growing belief in its being haunted 
by a ghost, which cries ‘“‘Whoop, tally-ho,” in the 
governess’ bedroom, and “neighs like a horse” in the 
hanging-closet when Ann, the housemaid, is doing up 
Miss Clarice’s room, the situation is getting very hot 
indeed ; the more so as the conscientious little protectoress 
has had her principle of truth-telling tested almost to the 
uttermost to keep a secret which the party chiefly con- 
cerned does every possible thing to divulge. At last Olga 
is brought to bay. She is traced into the library, where 
only Clarice is sitting. There is no sign of her when the 
police enter, and they have to get a magistrate to enforce 
the search. The dénouement comes then. Clarice is about 
to be sent to prison for refusing to give up Olga, whose 
papa, Colonel Leslie, appears at the same moment that 
she screams out from hei hiding-place that she will 
surrender herself rather than compromise her friend. At 
the same point of time a telegram arrives from Yorkshire 
that the real thief is caught, and the scene drops upon a 
very pretty tableau, and with a certainty on the readers’ 
minds that Clarice will be all the wiser, and Olga not a 
whit the better for recent experiences. 


But a sketch does injustice to the fun, frolic, wit and 
humour of this lively story, or the raciness of the conver- 
sation of the heroines. One or two “ana” are all we can 


extract from the latter. When Olga is enjoying her first 
meal in her hiding place, she philosophises “ I wonder who 
the stupid fellow was who invented knives and forks after 
fingers had been made. Now, if the knives and forks had 
come first, it would have been clever enough, but the 
were so unnecessary with fingers.” p. 70. When Clarice 
is groaning under her burden of concealment, and hoping 
to shorten it by the answer which she calculates on receiy. 
ing to the letters written to Olga’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Leslie, the inevitable time that must elapse seems insup- 
portable till she bethinks her of a possible abridgment of 
time and distance. ‘‘ Clarice suddenly remembered tele. 
grams. Perhaps Mrs. Leslie would send a telegram, and 
so shorten the time by half a week. How much more 
difficult it must have been to hide a king in the days when 
there were neither railways nor telegrams.” p. 171. 

A pretty picture is to be found in p. 218—we might as 
well say two very pretty pictures, the one in words, the 
other in an illustration, of ‘‘ Clarice in the Garden.” The 
former shows how well and gracefully the author can 
write, when she allows a truce to the humour, which is 
her speciality, the latter exhibits the zeal and skill of the 
publishers and engravers in setting this pleasant story 
before the public. 


Manual of Mythology... Forthe Use of Schools, Art 
Students, and General Readers, Founded on the Works 
of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker. By ALExanper S. 
Murray, Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. With thirty-five plates on toned 
paper. Asher and Co. 1872. 


In this well written and well illustrated handbook we 
recognise a timely and attractive boon to classical and 
general scholars, of a nature which the rare store of 
antiquities in our National Museum is daily more and 
more capable of producing. Its author or editor is, we 
believe, Mr. Charles Newton’s principal assistant in his 
department; and it is most fortunate that one who has 
such an intimate familiarity with the forms of the Greek 
and Roman gods and heroes graven on stone or coin, of 
commemorated in statuary, evinces also a gift of easy style 
and language which renders him excellently qualified to 
describe the numberless creations of classical Mythology, 
and to put in a compendious form the results of obviously 
careful and extensive classical reading. More readable 
by far than the catechetic manual of Mythology by Mr. 
George Cox, published in 1867, and much resembling Dr. 
Smith’s Classical Mythology of the same date, in that its 
illustrations stand very much in the same relation to those 
of that book, as those of Milman’s Horace to the Horace 
of Munro and King, Mr. Alexander Murray's Manual 
has a title to distinctness and independence, which will be 
admitted by every reader of experience, after a perusal 0 
his lucid and intelligent account of the subjects which he 
passes in review. Though in plan and substance he has 
followed “Der Olymp” of Petiscus, which is still 8 
popular in Germany as to be in its seventeenth edition, he 
has very frequently modified or altered the observations 
that scholar for the results of more recent research. He 
has traced, wholly afresh, the origin and influence of the 
belief in the existence of Gods among the ancient Greeks ; 
has not only largely expanded the legends of the Greek 
heroes, but also prefaced them with a new introduction; 
and, chiefly to be noted, he has appended an account? 
the Scandinavian, Old German, Indian, and Egypta® 








mythologic systems, which cannot fail of appreciation in 4 
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day when we are so curious in comparisons, and when so 
much of our poetic literature presumes or requires more 
or less acquaintance with Odin and Thor and Baldur, with 
Freyr and Gerda, Asenheim, Asgard, and the people and 
places of Scandinavian myth-land. 





’ 


Mythology Mr. Murray defines as “ an account of tales ’ 
of tae origin, character, and functions of the gods. He 
shews in his introduction how the youth of a nation, 
having fancy in an inverse proportion to its knowledge 
measures everything by itself, ‘ by feet, paces, palms and 
ells,” is led to deify the phenomena of the weather and 
seasons, and to embody the active powers of nature in 
forms brought home and revealed to man in grand and 
beautiful statues. His explanation of Polytheism, instead 
of abelief in one great powerful god (like the highest ancient 
God whose name was literally the “‘ Light of the World’’) 
with manifold and extended functions, and with a grasp of 
all the powers of nature, is “that the apparent conflict 
frequently observed between the elements of Nature was 
hostile to such an idea (as Monotheism), while on the 
contrary nothing was more readily imagined than a quarrel 
among different gods as the cause of such phenomena. 
By a similar process the combination of different elements, 
eg., warmth and moisture, was appropriately described 
from the human point of view as a prolific union of two 
deities. The sun and moon were called brother and 
sister.” p.9. To the other opinion sometimes put forth, 
of a primitive monotheism debased and corrupted by after- 
deification of the powers of nature Mr. Murray objects 
that such is not the account found in the Vedas, nor yet in 
the primeval worship of the American Indians. The 
Greek Theogonies evince a general belief in higher or 
Olympian gods, embodiments of the elements of nature, 
and members of a social system like that of man, not that 
there was a purpose and desire of conscious assimilation, 
but because this was the result of “identifying the gods 
with the elements of Nature over which they were sup- 

sed to preside, of conceiving and representing the com- 
ination or conflict of elements visible in nature, as the 
result of the combination or conflict of invisible beings in 
buman form.” p. 11. Process of time, and puzzles how to 
reconcile divers functions must have led to subordinate and 
inferior and supplementary Gods; and such we find to 
have been created to meet the needs and consistencies of 
mythology. The sources of information and instruction 
touching the character and functions of the gods were 
Homer and Hesiod, and the exertions of the functionaries 
of the Delphic oracle did their best to keep’alive and pro- 
pagate such information, though it must at best have been 
vague and dubious. As to sacrifices, modes of prayer, 
oracles, games, &c., in connection with the gods, Mr. 
Murray’s introduction is precise and interesting, and he 
has taken pains to disabuse the reader at the outset of the 
idea that aught save the bare kernel of belief was common 
to Greece and Rome. Tracing up to the same family with 
the Indian and Teutonic or Germanic races, they would 
have certain common ideas as to the origin of the world 
and other cosmogonic and theogonic coincidences of belief; 
but there is no greater mistake than to imagine any real 
coalescence of the Greek and Roman religious systems, a 
mistake engendered by our earlier and better knowledge of 

oman than of Greek poetic literature. For this our poets 
of the last century (Mr. Murray notes in p. 21) were to 
blame in so far as they made an existing confusion worse 
confounded. His own endeavour to lead his readers out 
of this labyrinth is happily conceived and carried out; and, 
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indeed, one of the most valuable features of his manual 
will be found to be his comparison, in all cases, of each 
Greek God, with his accredited Roman equivalent, distinc- 
tions and differences being clearly and carefully noted. 

Any reader who has given attention to Hesiod’s Theo- 
gony—would that the number were a larger one—will at 
once discover in Mr. Murray's account of the Olympian 
gods how carefully and minutely he has been over the 
same ground, as relates to the succession of dynasts of 
Olympus, and of the conflicts which Zeus had to go through 
before he could secure his throne. These conflicts, and 
their locale, the hill country about the Thessalian Olympus, 
are referable to the same cause, in his mode of interpreting 
them, viz., volcanic and elemental convulsion. Indeed, 
Mr. Murray applies the nature-key to all the puzzles of 
mythology, and this, we are bound to say, with judgment 
and success—not inferior to the delicacy with which he 
invariably treats the somewhat coarse details of the loves 
and unions of the extremely earthly Olympians. ‘“ The 
numerous love-passages,”’ he writes, “(of Zeus and other 
gods as well) related by ancient poets, appear to us, as 
it is known they appeared to the right-thinking men among 
the ancients themselves unworthy of the great ruler of the 
universe. The wonder is how such stories came into 
existence ; unless, indeed, this be accepted as a satisfactory 
explanation of their origin, that they are simply the 
different versions of one great myth of the marriage of 
Zeus, peculiar in early times to the different districts of 
Greece, each version representing him as having but one 
wife and being constart to her. Her name and the stories 
connected with their married life would be more or less 
different in each case. In after times, when the various 
tribes of the Greeks became united into one people, and 
the various myths that had sprung up independently con- 
cerning Zeus came, through the influence of poets and 
by other means, to be known to the whole nation, we may 
imagine that the only way that presented itself of uniting 
them all into one consistent narrative was by degrading all 
the wives, except Hera, to the position of temporary 
acquaintances. It is, however, unfortunate that we cannot 
now trace every one of the acquaintances of this sort back 
to a primitive position of sufficiently great local import- 
tance. At the same time enough is known to justify such 
a principle of interpretation not only with regard to the 
apparent improprieties of this kind in the conduct of Zeus, 
but also of the other deities wherever they occur, Properly 
Zeus could have but one wife, such being the limit of 
marriage among the Greeks.” pp. 44—5. 

This will serve as an example both of Mr. Murray's style 
and of his arguments, and in illustration of his explanation 
of divine attributes by a key in the shape of natural 
phenomena we may say that with him the quarrels of 
Zeus and Hera are resolved into violent storms occurring 
in a clear sky. Poseidon again represented the element of 
water, as Zeus and Hera those of Heaven and earth; water, 
whether as the sea, or the cloud that droppeth water, or 
the fountain. Hades symbolises the invisible working of 
nature, impelled upwards by divine operations, the result of 
which are vegetation and the discovery of precious metals. 
Persephone is a divine personification of the process of 
vegetation in summer, appearing beside her mother for six 
months in the light of the upper world, but in the winter 
months passing her time, like the seed, under the earth 
with the God of the lower world. She represents a myth 
of death, and new life springing out of it. To the same pro- 
blem of the imaginative Greek mind is referred the myth 
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of Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo, which points like that of 
Persephone to the alternating decay and return to life of 


~ ———————— 


By the way, we note an omission in reference to Nereus 
. - . . ’ 
f which the mention of Proteus reminds us. He is not 


nature, in this case conceived of under the form of a youth, | here credited with his attribute of marked veracity, which 
“the disc of Apollo being as clearly a symbol of the sun | it will be recollected that Mr. William Morris has brought 
which scorches up vegetation (127); and something akin | out so strikingly in one of the lays of his Earthly Paradise 


to this idea is discoverable in the myth of Bacchus, a | 


—The Gardens of the Hesperides. Nereus was “ the truth. 


divine being whose power might be noticed operating in | telling old man of the sea,” and in Dr. Smith's smaller 
the sap of vegetation, so that spring and winter were to | mythology this trustworthiness is noticed. 


him as life and death, or joy and sorrow, respectively.”’ 


—(See p. 141.) 


The quasi-appendix on Scandinavian and other kindred 
mythologies is full of interest. We do not know where a 


One of the most skilful distinctions and elucidations in | boy or young reader could get the same information s0 
the volume, it strikes us, is that in which the author dis- | easily and satisfactorily. There he will learn to note that 


criminates the character of 
Pheebos-Apollo as compared 
with Helios (116-7). Very 
carefully, too, have been 
worked out the aim and 
attributes of Hermes, whose 
place in myth-land is both 
curious and of various as- 
pects. Mr. Murray does not 
forget, by the way, to recall 
to us that odd resort of the 
Greeks to so practical and 
utilitarian a deity, which 
served to them instead of a 
road-rate. Anent the pillars 
crowned with a head of 
Hermes set up in the god’s 
honour by roadsides and on 
highways, he tells us — 
‘These statues were called 
Herma, and it was the duty 
of travellers on passing one 
of them to place a stone 
beside it, a custom which 
not only largely helped to- 
wards clearing the fields of 
stones, but also led to im- 
provements in the roads 
themselves, and hence to 
increased facilities for com- 
merce.”’—P. 151. 

Our space does not suffer 
us to glance even at the vast 
amount of myth-lore care- 
fully- and lucidly interpreted 
which Mr. Murray has col- 
lected about each of the 
Olympian Gods, the Inferior 
Deities, and the Heroes or 
Demigods, in their proper 
order. In his conspectus 
of these, many proverbial 




















THE CHOICE OF HERCULES, 
(From “ Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old.”) 


curious faith of the Old Ger. 
man race that Asgard, the 
chief city of Asenheim, their 
Olympus, is the very centre 
of the world, just as the 
devout Greek thought 
Olympus, and the fanciful 
fathers of the Church and 
some of their monkish 
followers held Jerusalem to 
be. There he will find that 
mud and slough and not fire 
was the torment to be 
dreaded in the Scandinavian 
Hell. We fail to find men- 
tion of the Slavonic correla- 
tives of the classical Lares 
and Penates. 

But the book is extremely 
well done, and reflects high 
credit on its writer, illus- 
trator, and publishers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Secret of a Happy 
Life. By the Rev. G. 
W. Conver. The Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 

The Book-stall Boy of 
Batherton. By Epwin 
Hopper. The Religious 
Tract Society. 

The Service of Love. 
By A. M. James. Macin- 
tosh. 

Children of the Church. 
By Mrs. O’Retty. W. 
W. Gardner. 

Sick and in Prison. Bell 
and Daldy. 





expressions, such as the “Helmet of Hades,” will be The “ Secret of a Happy Life” lies in fulfilling the pre- 
found interpreted, and we get at the origin of such | cepts of the ‘Sermon on the Mount. Mr. Conder writes 
expressions as “ Panic Fear” (164), Viz., the sudden fear | well, and in simple but forcible language ; his book may be 
that weighs upon a traveller in wild mountain scenes, sup- | profitably read by all young and old. 

posed to have been produced by the agitating presence of The “Book-stall Boy of Batherton” is a simple and 
Pan; . Protean changes,” referable to the faculty of trans- | carefully-written little tale, slight in structure, but by no 
formation possessed by Proteus and Thetis, corresponding | means deficient in interest. 

with the great changeability in the appearance of the sea | Mr. James’ little volume is neatly got up, like Mr. Macin- 
(174); and ‘Sardonic laughter,” which originates in the | tosh’s books generally. It may rank with Mr. Conder's for 

| 





practice of the mythic Talus (277-8), who “used to seize | simplicity and profit. ; 
his victim in his arms, leap with him into a fire, and press Mrs. O'Reilly holds that all children should derive theit 
him to his burning breast, the while laughing at the pain.” | daily instruction from the Church Catechism, and theit 
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Sunday instructions from the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. Her explanations of and questions on the latter 
are published in the present volume. They may be useful 
to teachers, but we must confess our opinion to be very 
decided on this one point—that the learning fixed answers 
from the teacher is the best way of instruction, and any 
one who cannot frame questions for herself and answer the 
questions of a child had better not attempt to teach at all. 
“Sick and in Prison” 
private charity in aid of the sick in our workhouses. The 
defects in the present system are clearly pointed out, and 
many useful suggestions thrown out for its amelioration. 
The book is worth the consideration of the charitable. 
nagitiaidillionen 


GERMANY. 





In my last I reported ona 
pamphlet which might most 
fitly be designated as a multum 
in parvo; to-day I have to 
record a similar publication 
fom the pen of one of our 
highest scientific authorities. 
It isa paper read before the 
recent meeting of German 
Natural Philosophers and 
Physicians, held at Leipsic, on 
the 14th August, 1872, by 
Professor Emil du Bois-Rey- 
mond, “‘ On the Limits of our 
Knowledge of Nature (Ueber 
die Grenzen des Naturer- 
kennens), a second edition of 
which has just been issued 
by Veit and Co., Leipsic. The 
author has chosen for his motto 
on the title-page the lines— 


“In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little we can read.” 


“Knowledge of nature,” le 
says, “is tracing the changes 
in the physical world back to 
movements of atoms, caused 
by their central forces, which 
are independent of time. This 
knowledge, based on mathe- 
matical calculation, as Laplace 
has beautifully expressed it 
{and the author, on that occa- 
sion, did not disdain to quote 
a Frenchman, though during 
the late war he thought it 
necessary, on addressing his 
audience, to apologise for his French name), admits of 
such extension that intelligence which, for a given 
moment, should be acquainted with all the forces which 
animate nature and the respective situation of the beings 
which compose it, provided, moreover, such _intelli- 
sence were vast enough to submit these data to analysis, 
would embrace in the same formula the movements of the 
largest bodies of the universe and those of the lightest 
atoms : nothing would be uncertain for it, and the future, 
4 well as the past, would be present to its eyes.” ‘ But,” 
Says Du Bois-Reymond, ‘¢when we come to the nature of 
orce and matter our knowledge ceases; here is the first 
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of its limits. The second is consciousness or 
activity. Both limits are absolute. Notwithstanding all 
the discoveries of natural science, mankind have within 
two millennia not made any essential progress either in 
understanding force and matter, or in explaining intellect 
from material conditions. Nor will they ever. Even the 
intellect imagined by Laplace with its world formula 
would, in its efforts to surmount this bar, resemble an 
aéronaut trying to reach the moon. With respect to the 
enigmas of the physical world the naturalist has long been 
accustomed with manly resignation to utter his “ ignora- 
mus.” But with regard to the enigma, as to 
what matter and force are, and how they come to think he 
must once for all make up his mind to the verdict much 
more difficult to be pronounce, 
**Tgnorabimus !” Such are 
the concluding words of this 
powerfully written address, 
which starts with a trium- 
phant_ consciousness of 
victories achieved, and ends 
in modest resignation deserv- 
ing the highest praise. Not- 
withstanding the wise and 
wholesome lesson thus given 
to speculators, Germans 
evidently cannot or will not be 
reclaimed from their propen- 
sity of spinning out their 
theories, and trying to solve 
the grand enigmas; for 
scarcely has the ‘* Philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious ” 
(not the Unknown, as a writer 
in one of your contempo- 
raries has just translated it), 
the latest system, been 
thoroughly digested, when up 
starts an opponent with an 
equally bulky, if not bulkier, 
work, entitled, *‘ World and 
World-times ; a Philosophy 
of Life and Action,” by H. 
carson 9 \ Ga: K. H. Delff, two volumes 
(Leipsic, Brockhaus). The 
author, favourably known as 
a Dante scholar, no doubt 
displays both much erudition 
and originality, and, proceed- 
ing from Plato, seems, as 
his final result, to chime in 





‘ 
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ASLEEP, with Goethe when he lets 
Runaway.") his Faust say, “In the 
beginning was the Act.” 


| Possibly I may, on a future occasion, return to this 
| work. Another quite recent philosophical system is that 
published by Hirzel, Leipsic, ‘‘ Philosophy as an Explana- 
tion of the World,” by J. J. Baumann. The same firm has 
| just issued “On the History of the Origin of Schlegel’s 
| Shakespeare,” by Michael Bernays. The author, a dis- 
| tinguished Shakespeare and Goethe scholar (a brother of 
the well-known classical philologist, Jacob Bernays, of 
Bonn) had the advantage of inspecting the MS. of 
| Schlegel’s translation, and has deposited the results of his 
careful examination in the work before me. That wonder- 
| ful and unequalled translation has long held among us the 
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rank of a classical work, and to it mainly is due the remark. 
able love and admiration entertained by Germans for 
Shakespeare—remarkable, I mean, for its extent and depth. 
Bernays’ minute examination only tends to increase our 
respect for the zeal-and industry of the translator, and 
places his own philological acumen in the most favourable 
light, though a new confirmation of that was scarcely 
wanted after his famous paper in the German Shakespeare 
Annual against Rio’s attempt to prove Shakespeare to have 
been a Roman Catholic and his critical observations on 
Goethe’s text. In the present volume he shows how Schlegel 
was at first influenced by Birger, how he subsequently, aban- 
doning the Alexandrine, emancipated himself from that 
influence, and excelled more and more as a translator, how 
his version of Shakespeare helped to reintroduce the 
poetical drama in German literature, determining, among 
others, Schiller to write his ‘ Wallenstein’’ in verse 
instead of in prose, as originally contemplated, and how 
“the German Shakespeare was one of the many fruits of 
that combination of science with poetry which, to 
the imperishable glory of the German genius, took 
place in our classical literature.” What enhances 
the merits of Schlegel’s translation is the dearth of 
aids under which he laboured in the execution of 
such an arduous task. He was not, like Eschenburg, 
whose version of some of Shakespeare’s dramas bears no 
comparison to Schlegel’s, possessed of a Shakespeare 
library ; he had at first nothing but Johnson and Steevens’ 
edition—Bernays thinks that of 1785—at his command, 
Subsequently, however, Malone was his chief guide, and 
his text he extolled as being “‘ indisputably of the greatest 
critical authenticity.” It may be well, on this occasion, to 
state that within the last few years the German Shakespeare 
Society has issued a new edition of the Schlegel-Tieck 
translation of Shakespeare, carefully revised by some of 
the ablest of its members. Of Gervinus’ “‘ Shakespeare,” 
a fourth edition has just been published, and of his new 
edition of the ‘History of German Poetry,” the third 
volume, edited by O. Bartsch, has just left the press. 

The history of Philosophy has been enriched by a work 
of Professor Zeller’s, now at Berlin, occupying the late 
Trendelenburg’s chair, on “ The History of Modern 
German Philosophy,” forming one of the series of the 
Histories of Science, published by Oldenbourg, Munich, 
under the patronage and at the suggestion of the King of 
Bavaria. 

As a valuable though small contribution to the history of 
philosophy I have to mention an inaugural lecture, delivered 
by Dr, Max Heinze, of the Leipsic University, On the 
Ethics of Descartes.” (Leipsic, Hinrichs,) The learned 
author, already favourably known by his previous publica- 
tion, on “‘ The Logos in Ancient and Modern Philosophy,” 
justly says that this branch of the Cartesian system has 
been almost wholly neglected, and then furnishes a most 
able summary of Descartes’ Ethics, drawn from his 
“Lettre 4 Mad. Elizabeth,” and his treatise “‘On the 
Passions,’ which the author rightly holds to be the main 
sources for that purpose: 

Lastly, I have before me “ Geoffrey Chaucer, his Time 
and his Dependence on Boccacio,” an inaugural essay, by 
Dr. Fedor Mamroth (Berlin, Mayer and Miller), 1872. The 
author seems to have occupied himself more with Italian 
literature than with the subject he professes to treat; for 
though he quotes Hertzberg, the able translator of the 
** Canterbury Tales,” he takes no notice of his rectification 
of dates in Chaucer's biography, and ignores both the 





cerian production. This ignoring or ignorance of his pre. 
decessors is something unusual for a German author, and 
the more surprising in a dissertation written for the 
purpose of taking a degree, when one would suppose the 
examiners to have called the attention of the candidate to 
the deficiencies in his essay. 


a 


FRANCE. 





Tue bonbonniéres replenished for the jour de l’an are all 
emptied. France has her mouth filled by this time with 
anything but sugar plums. Among the Parisians there is 
a growing sense that is anything but agreeable that the 
“ situation,” the French synonym for “ crisis,” is merely 
a put-off of difficulties that at any moment the chapter of 
accidents may show to be, not only imminent, but no 
longer in any way unavoidable. It is their consciousness 
of this that causes the good citizens of Paris to cheer M. 
le President whenever he makes his appearance among 
them, driving along the streets and boulevards. They 
understand so perfectly well that after him will come, not 
the Deluge, but the scramble! At seventy-seven years of 
age, or nearly, there cannot be much hope of any prolonged 
future. Hale and hearty though he still contrives to be, 
he is but mortal. His anxieties are great. His labours 
occasionally are enormous. AA little thing in the end may, 
after all, conquer his vigorous physique. A mole hill 
proved as formidable as a mountain to William of Orange. 
A little heap of hot ashes among the fallen timber of the 
New Forest was sufficient, as we all know, to overthrow at 
last the war-horse of William the Conqueror. A chill, an 
indigestion, a sleepless night, may cause the little old man 
now ruling 40,000,000 to succumb. It was after one of his 
last contentions in the Assembly that the telegrams an- 
nounced to all parts of Europe that M. Thiers had slept 
badly, and was in consequence indisposed. As a stop-gap, 
purely and simply, his life is precious to the Gallic com- 
munity. Hardly otherwise from a political point of view. 
For, in reality, what are the reflections of the Parisians m 
regard to M. Thiers ?. What cause have they for loving him? 
He more than any one else who could be named (and after 
him M. Jules Favre, and after him M. Leon Gambetta) was 
the gadfly of opposition to France, and to the Imperial Go 
vernment, goading them both on in spite of themselves into 
the war that has proved so frightfully disastrous! Exciting 
the warlike fury of the state at the very time that the most 
idiotically mistaken economies and reductions were forced 
upon the great war departments of the administration! 
Not only was it thus with M. Thiers and his cantankerous 
entourage all through the later years of the empire, but 
when the crash came that they had mainly helped © 
necessitate and precipitate—what happened? Have people 
such short memories as to have forgotten? Was it not 
M. Thiers individually who, by shrinking from accepting 
Paris anew as the central seat of Government, by, out? 
fear, choosing Versailles in preference as safer, abando 
the inhabitants of Paris, most calamitously as events 800? 
showed, to the deadly and ferocious domination of Com- 
munism? ‘The result being that the hostages we 
massacred, that some of the most glorious monuments 
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the past, such as the column of Vendéme, were destroyed, 
that the historic palace of the Tuileries that even the Red 
Terror of 1793 had spared was gutted with flames, that 
about a third of the most beautiful city in Christendom was 
devastated by conflagrations fed with petroleum! After- 
wards, as the crown of all these horrors, was it not the 
soldiery of M. Thiers who fought their way into that miser- 
able and most afflicted city at the sword’s point, at the 
mouth of cannon, after subjecting it with shot and shell to 
long-sustained bombardment? No—Paris has no cause 
at all for regarding M. Thiers with feelings of love and 
gretitude. The Parisians refrain from subverting his 
government for the same cogent reason that actuated 
Hamlet when he shrank from suicide—‘* Why fly from ills 
we have to others that we know not of?” Flagrant as 
these facts and considerations are in themselves, they are 
by some apparently forgotten. Hence I am tempted thus 
to recall them for a moment to your readers’ remembrance. 
Forgotten they are not, however—that I can vouch for— 
by the Parisians. 

M. Littré, of the Academy, has at last, after ten years’ 
labour, completed his revision of the “ Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Frangaise."” ‘The work is now on sale, in four 
noble volumes, price 100 francs, at Hachette’s. It is, 
beyond all question, the finest work of the kind ever pro- 
duced. 

A very different dictionary is the one published by 
Lemerre, as the last and posthumous work, in quarto, by 
Alexandre Dumas. It comes out as a sort of affecting 
bequest to his compatriots from the great romancist. It 
certainly shows his taste, in one sense, to have been 
exquisite, for it is his ** Dictionnaire de Cuisine.” The 
mot of Brillat-Savarin, that ‘“‘I"-homme mange, mais 
lhomme d’esprit seul sait manger,” is here again exem- 
plified. For, whatever Mr. Percy Fitzgerald may say to the 
contrary, Alexandre Dumas was incontestably “‘ un homme 
d'esprit "—and here is a sufficiently striking attestation of 
the fact that he was so. Some of the receipts in the 
volume might give even the most dyspeptic diner an 
appetite, merely to read of. Most of the choicer dishes 
enumerated, Alexandre Dumas used to delight, as his own 
chef, in cooking, while arrayed in the white raiment that 
so well became him, and that so conspicuously set off his 
cordon bleu as a gastronomist. 

Romances still gladden the hearts of the Parisians in 
abundance. What though Dumas is gone, and Sue, and 
De Vigny, and De Kock. The feuilleton of the Temps 
alone is an ample provider of good things for the novel- 
teaders of the gay capital. There, though the “ Tour du 
Monde en Quatre Vingts Jours ” of Jules Verne is being 
drawn to a close by that most dazzlingly sensational of all 
the romancists of la ¥ewne France, one combining in him- 
self something of the merits of Edgar Poe with those of 
Mayne Reid — there is something better than * pippins 
and cheese” to follow. Among other dainties proffered to 
the subscribers by the proprietary, there are “ Les Deux 
Freres ” of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, and a new romance 
bythe inexhaustible and perennial Georges Sand, the name 
of which is not yet announced. 

Happily for France, if many read Renan’s sensuous 
fusions of unbelief as to the origin of Christianity, many 
others equal familiar with the ‘‘ Histoire de Nétre Seigneur 
Jésus Christ,” of Mgr. Dupanloup, a beautiful edition of 
which, adorned with twelve engravings and nearly fifty 
(forty-eight) wood cuts is now publishing. 

y enough among the costlier works now having a 





fair sale under the régime of the Third Republic formed on 
the morrow of the Second Empire, is the history of Louis 
XVII., ‘‘sa vie, son agonie, et sa mort,”’ by M. De Beau- 
chesne- The volume is enriched with six finely engraved 
portraits, a variety of wood embellishments, and also with 
the poor little boy-prince’s autograph. The close of the 
sorrowful narrative we take to be rather hazy and mythical. 

Strange to say the title of Béranger’s drollest chanson 
the “‘ Roi d’Yvetot"’ has remained until now to be yet 
further popularised by adaptation to the stage at the Folies 
Dramatiques. 

M. Labiche’s three act comedy at the Palais Royal 
** Doit-on le dire ?” turns out after all to have been worth 
waiting for. 

At the Théatre Cluny the cast of Sardou’s Séraphine I 
may mention as satisfactory—-Mme. Roger-Solié being the 
heroine, Larocheller, Plantrose, Munie (from the Vaude- 


} deville) Montignac, and Roger Chopelard. 


M. Bouhy’s indisposition has recently delayed, much to 
the regret of the Parisians, both on his account and the 
opera’s, the repetition of Dox Casar de Bazan. 

By some of the lately-published comments in the French 
press upon the well-remembered libel case against the Pall 
Mall Gazette, in the matter of ‘‘New America” and 
‘‘ Spiritual Wives,’ my powers of gravity or of credulity 
have been alternately rather exercised. It is amusing, for 
example, to read in the Constitutionnel that ‘* Hepworth 
Dixon s’asseoit au Parlement below the gangway, c’est-a- 
dire audessous de I'étroit couloir qui sépare les libéraux 
gladstoniens des radicaux indépendants.” They confuse 
simply the M.P. with the man of letters—evidently having 
the right Dixon, however, instead of the wrong one, in 
their mind’s eye when they came to describe his personal 
appearance—to his ‘‘ barbe en broussailles taillée a l'ameri- 
caine, la lévre spuérieure scrupuleusement rasée.”” Added 
to this facial peculiarity, they depict him as having a 
dreamy and rather melancholy eye with a nose and mouth 
revealing the energy of his temperament. 

From Garnier Fréres, let me note the appearance of two 
magnificent volumes, the veritable édition de luxe of Rabe- 
lais, having a splendid portrait of the great humorist as its 
frontispiece, and comprising within it sixty designs by 
Gustave Doré, as well as seven hundred vignettes 
scattered up and down among the letterpress. 

An interesting historical work as to the application of 
the electric telegraph to France and Algeria has been 
recently issued from the press by M. Alfred Etenaud, a 
work in every way doing honour to the skill and scientific 
knowledge of its compiler, 

As the souvenirs d’un instituteur, M. Vasseur has pro- 
duced what he calls “* Le Po@me du Travail.” It certainly 
is the tribute of poetry to utilitarianism. Five new volumes 
have been added of late to the * Bibliothéque des Mer- 
veilles.". One is Armand Renaud’s legendary and his- 
torical instances of ‘* Heroism ;” another, Charles Lévéque’s 
‘« Providential Harmonies ;’’ another, an account of “ Cele- 
brated Shipwrecks ;” another, a book about ‘“ Savages ;” 
and another about that true genii of the brass pot ‘‘ Steam.” 

The prize of 10,000 francs founded by M. Lacaze for the 
best work on phthisie has just been awarded to Dr. Pidoux, 
member of the Academy of Physicians, the book to which 
this honour has been accorded being now upon the eve of 
publication. 

A couple of melancholy souvenirs of the war have, 
within these last few days, been added to the now 
voluminous library written on that theme since its close. 
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One of these is M. De Beaumont-Vassy’s ‘“ Authentic 
History of the Commune of Paris in 1871." The other is 
M. Jezierski’s ‘‘ Combats et Batailles de Siége.” 

he * Galeries des Femmes Célébre” by Sainte Beuve 
among the chief literary attractions of the seasons 
in the publishing world. In some respects it may 
be regarded as that great and lamented writer’s master- 
piece. Madame de Maintenon, Madame Dacier, Madame 
Sophie Gay, Marie Antoinette—what tact, what grace are 
evidenced in every iine of their delineation ! 





> 


THE MAGAZINES. 





Art's three heliotypes are (1) Connelly’s bust of the 
Princess Louise, which is an excellent likeness ; (2), Savile 
Lumley’s picture (in the International) La Brodeuse ; and 
(3), De Loose’s Scene at a Belgian Fair. 
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| magazine. We have, however, no fault to find with the 
| papers, all of which are on secular sabjects. The mos 
readable of them are “‘A Pilgrimage to Peking,” anda 
| critique on the Russian novelist, Ivan Toorgeneff. 
The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine is an excellent 
|number. The Rev. J. P. Wright has a seasonable paper 
|on Christmas Customs. Miss Sarah Doudney, one of the 
| best writer’s of sacred versé left to us, sends an excellent 
| poetical version of The Prayer for the Church Militant, 
The Rev. C. Chidlow’s contribution on an important 
Church question of the day, that of Parochial Missions, is 
very thoughtful. Last, but not least, we must mention 
the Editor’s article on ‘* Congregational Cacophony.” 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s paper in the Contemporary on the 
Study of Sociology, dealing this month with ‘ Subjective 
Difficulties—Emotional,’” is very suggestive, and more 
|than ordinarily able. We confess ourselves unable to 
‘comprehend the Rev. W. Knight’s argument in “ The 
| Function of Prayer.” Professor D. Masson has a good 











AURORA. 
(From Murray's “ Manual of Mythology.”) 








The Art Fournal has an admirable engraving (by 
Cousen) of Pinwell’s picture, ‘ Strolling Players,” repre- 
senting the astonishment of some farm labourers at finding 
some poor strollers, who had taken refuge in the farm-yard. 
Another is Horsley's painting ‘ Detected,” in which a 
demure-looking young gentleman is detected in holding a 
piece of mistletoe behind his back. The third plate is a 
most delicate engraving of Miller's bas-relief of Ariel. The 
Dean of Chester begins a series of papers (illustrated) on 
the Dee, and Mr. Hulme some “Chapters Towards a 
History of Ornamental Art.” Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt has a 
paper full of interest on ‘Art in the Belfry.” Miss 
Atkinson gives a description of Albert Direr’s picture. 
“The Feast of the Rose Garlands” in the Strahow 
Monastery at Prague. “Art and Treasures in Siam,” and 
The National Exhibition at Kioto, Japan, are amongst the 
other papers. 

The Churchman's Family Magazine again makes us 
wonder why it should be called exclusively a Churchman’s 





article on English Literature. Goldwin Smith's paper on 
‘‘The Labour Movement,” though very far from logical or 
fair on certain points, is, nevertheless, well worth reading. 
Fraser's opens with the Editor's Address in answer to 
Father Burke. Mr. Ransom gives an account of a visit to 
Schamyl’s Country in 1870. Sir Walter Crofton On 
Prisons, Mr. RK. Galton on Hereditary Improvement, and 
Mr. J. B. Atkinson on Thorwaldsen, are all well worth 
listening to, nor ought we to omit mention of “ A. K. H. Be’ 
on Alienation. f 
Golden Hours begins the year with three new serial 
stories. Mr. Richard Heath will doubtless find many to 
accompany so pleasant a guide in the “ Fen-land.” Dr. 
Baillie contributes some “ Notes of a Tour in Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia.” 
Good Things seems to go on improving. Some of Tom 
Hood's charades, &c., are very good in this number. 
Grave and Gay has a very large selection of poetry of 
various metres, original.and translated. ‘ Only a Curate 
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is brought to a close, and a translation of Alexander Dumas’ 
«Blanche de Beaulieu ”’ is begun. 

Macmillan’s has a very able paper by Mr. Lecky on 
«Mr. Froude’s English in Ireland.” Mr. Wallis has a 
paper on Constitutional Government in France, from which 
we can gather little that is novel. It is so very easy to 
praise Mons. Thiers, and to write such an original sentence 
as “Napoleonic Imperialism met its doom at Sedan.” 
“The Migrations of Useful Plants’’ is very interesting. 
“The Children of Lebanon” is a very charmingly written 
idyll. 

Tn St. Paul’s Katherine Saunders begins a story called 
“Margaret and Elizabeth,” and another, to which no name 
is attached, but which is evidently the production of a 
writer of no mean ability, is also commenced. R.H. Horne 
addresses an ode to the Mikado. Henry Holbeach has a 
curious and readable paper on Beauty and Duty, and Mr. 
Harris some very sensible remarks on Dress. 

The Victoria contains an account of the entertainment 
ofered to Miss Emily Faithfull by ‘‘ Sorosis,” at New 
York, and a letter from that lady herself. An article on 
Sempstresses makes us long for another Hood to write 
another “‘ Song of the Shirt.”’ 


~ —<——___ 


THE THEATRES. 


OLYMPIC. 


THE opening of this theatre under the direction of Miss 
Ada Cavendish has been signalised by the production of a 
new and original drama, Without Love, the joint work of 
Mr. Edmund Yates and Mr. A. W. Dubourg. We are not 
aware as to the exact share of the twin collaborateurs in the 
execution of the work. Mr. Dubourg’s previous dramatic 
attempts, A Sister's Penance and New Men and Old Acres, 
have been in association with the veteran dramatist, Mr. 
Tom Taylor, and Mr. Edmund Yates is better known as a 
novelist than as a dramatist, his comedy, Tame Cats, was 
an utter failure, and the version of Black Sheep produced a 
few years back at the Olympic was prepared by Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson. 

The plot of Without Love is certainly not “new and 
original " except in a very conventional sense of the mean- 
ing of words. The idea of the piece and the situations are 
borrowed directly from a tale which appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for December, 1848, entitled ‘‘ Sigismund 
Faletto,” one of the “ generative ” incidents of which had 
Previously done duty in Mr. Yates’ first and, in many 
respects, best novel, ‘‘ Broken to Harness.”” We, however, 
do not find any acknowledgment by the authors of the 
source from whence they have borrowed their piece. Mr. 
Boucicault has been much abused for the want of originality 
insome of his plays, especially the Colleen Bawn, but he 
had at any rate the honesty to state in his play-bill that 
the Colleen Bawn was founded on “The Collegians” of 
Gerald Griffin, a precedent which ought to have been 
followed in the present instance. 

The story of “Without Love” is soon told. M. Gomez 
ampero, a noted Paris financier, learns from an anonymous 
letter that his wife is carrying on an intrigue with the 
Baron Von Derendorff, and is to meet him that evening at a 
masked ball, and, going to the ball in the same disguise as 
the Baron, receives himself the expressions of devotion 
Which Madame Campero addresses to her supposed lover. 





Calling on the Baron for an explanation, he is informed 
by the latter that it was in reality Mdme. Campero’s sister, 
Madelon, whose dress was the same as that of his wife, to 
whom the Baron was devoting himself. Campero, affecting 
to be satisfied with this statement, insists upon the Baron 
marrying Madelon, which, after some difficulty, is agreed 
to, Camperno promising to make ample settlements. 
Madelon’s consent is obtained by the idea of saving her 
sister from Campero’s wrath, if this supposed mistake is 
discovered, and the marriage takes place. Campero then 
announces to his wife that he knew all; that he had forced 
on the marriage on purpose to deprive her of her lover, 
and that he has left all his property to her sister, and then 
drops down dead. 

The adapters would have done better to have followed 
their story a little more closely. The notion of Madelon 
sacrificing herself for the benefit of her sister is by no 
means an improvement on the original, where Madelon 
sends the anonymous letter on purpose to break off the 
connection with the baron and bring about her own mar- 
riage with him ; and scarcely enough prominence is given 
to the fact that both the baron and the faithless wife know 
that Campero, owing to disease of the heart, can live but 
for a very short time. Apart, however, from the novel, the 
play, though somewhat monotonous in parts, presents 
several very strong situations, and was well interpreted by 
the two principle performers. Miss Cavendish of course 
plays the guilty wife, and dées so with great power, es- 
pecially in the later scenes, and is well supported by Mr. 
Rignold, who, though inclined to overact, the almost 
universal defect of the English stage, especially in the 
closing scene of the play, worked out the cold-blooded 
revengeful character of Campero with considerable skill. 
The other characters are wholly subordinate to these two, 
and call for no special mention. 

The house has been freshly decorated in somewhat too 
sombre a fashion after designs by Mr. Alfred Thompson, 
and we are pleased to notice that all fees are abolished. 


a 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





The evenings specially devoted to individual composers, 
which always form an attractive feature in the season of 
the Monday Popular Concerts, will be commenced next 
week with a “ Beethoven night.” 

Mr. Kuhe will have a perfect congress of composers at 
his Brighton Festival, next month, Sir W. S. Bennett, Sir 
Michael Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, and Mr. Arthur S. 
Sullivan, having undertaken to conduct the performance of 
their own works. 

A new firm has just made its appearance in the ranks of 
the London musical houses, its title being Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co., and its head the popular secretary of the 
Philharmonic Society, Mr. Stanley Lucas, hitherto as- 
sociated with Messrs. Lamborn, Cock, and Co. 

Mencelssohn's Elijah, with Mr. Santley to sing the 
Prophet’s music, is announced by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society for its concert to-morrow evening. 

At the third concert of the British Orchestral Society, 
this evening, English music will be worthily represented 
by Mr. W. G. Cusins’ pianoforte concerto, in A minor, with 
the composer as pianist. 

The name of the Hon. Seymour Egerton, the conductor 
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of the Wandering Minstrels, and ‘“‘ Deputy Commissioner 
of Music” at the Albert Hall, appears in the bankruptcy 
lists. 

We deeply regret to record the death of Mr. J. Lodge 
Ellerton, which took place on Friday last, after three days’ 
illness, the immediate cause being inflammation of the lungs. 
Mr. Ellerton’s high attainments as a musical amateur are 
well known, and his fame as a composer rests on no insecure 
foundation, his oratorio, Paradise Lost, his chamber music, 
and his sacred compositions, giving evidence of consider- 
able original thought and genuine scholarship. 

A bandmaster now forms part of the complement, to 
borrow an appropriate nautical phrase, of the Naval School 
at Greenwich Hospital, his duty consisting in the training 
of boys who will fill the rating of “ musicians ” on board 
ship. 

The Orchestral Guild, a society consisting chiefly of 
amateurs from various parts of the country, will shortly 
assemble its forces in London, when it will give a concert 
at the Horns Assembly Rooms, at Kennington, the proceeds 
being, as usual, devoted to a local charity. The band is 
conducted by Dr. Haking, one of the now numerous fra- 
ternity of musical clergy. 

The Musical Directory and the Professor's Pocket Book 
appear this week, under the editorship of Mr. Charles 
Mackeson. 

The new arrangements in regard to the special service 
choir at St. Paul’s Cathedral were commenced on Sunday 
evening last, the whole choral body, vested in surplices, 
being accommodated with stalls at the entrance to the 
choir, and the services of a conductor dispensed with, The 
chief alteration in the order of the seryice consisted in the 
introduction of a hymn, instead of an anthem, after the 
collect. 

The translation of Bitter’s Life of John Sebastian Bach 
by Mrs. Kay-Shuttleworth, recently published in the 
Churchman's Shilling Magazine, is, we hear, to be re- 
issued in a separate form by Messrs. Houlston and Sons, 
with a list of the great composer's works. 

Joachim Raff’s new symphony in G minor was the chief 
feature in the last programme of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Eisteddfodau, which have hitherto been generally con- 
sidered to be excrescences of the summer season, are, it 
appears, altogether proof against the weather, the recent 
gathering at Aberdare having been held at Christmas time. 
Mr. Brinley Richards was as usual the chief orator, as well 
as the chief musician on the occasion. 

Mr. Grove and Mr. Manns have been clearly forestalled 
by an enthusiastic German, who has conceived the idea of 
a Schumann Festival, which is to be held at Bonn in 
September next, under the direction of M. Wasielewski. 
Sydenham, although not the source of the movement, will 
doubtless furnish its contingent to the band of_‘ Schu- 
mannites" as they have been somewhat spitefully termed 
by a contemporary. 

Professor Oakeley is suffering from the kindly but mis- 
taken attentions of some of his literary friends. A fortnight 
ago the Atheneum made him a baronet, and last week the 
Musical Standard referred to his lectures and organ playing 
among the events of the year, forgetting that the Professor 
om ep completely laid aside by his accident in Switzer- 
and. 

The Christmas meetings of the Tonic Sol Fa College, 
the representative body of the teachers of the system which 
has attained so much popularity under Mr. Curwen’s 





leadership, were concluded on Friday evening last after a 
session of unusual interest. The proceedings included the 
reading of papers, the examination of voices, the perform. 
ances of some of the London choirs, and discussions on 
various points of interest connected with the working of 
the movement. 

The Ballad Concert season has once more set in with 
severity, the morning and evening performances having 
been commenced under Mr. John Boosey’s direction. 

Lady violinists are no longer few and far between, but 
lady conductors have, as far as we are aware, only one 
representative at the present time in the person of Mrs, 
Weldon, who wields the baton for M. Gounod when the 
composer is unable to conduct his choir. 

Schumann's music to Manfred was included in the last 
concert at the Paris Conservatoire. 

A new and elegant concert hall, erected by the firm of 
Philippe Herz, Neveu, et Compagnie, in the Rue Clary, at 
Paris, has just been opened. 

Several new operas will shortly be produced at the 
Théatre Lyrique at Paris, including Les Rendez-vous 
Galants, Ninette et Ninon, and La Tulipe Bleu. 

Dr. Wylde, the Musical Professor at Gresham College, 
will deliver his lectures for the ensuing term on the 28th, 
2gth. and 31st inst., at 7 p.m. These lectures are open to 
the public without charge. 

During the past year five new musical journals were 
published abroad, one in Paris, one in Florence, one at 
Cordova, one at Madrid, and one at St. Petersburg. 

The building used for the Boston Jubilee has been sold 
for 10,000 dollars, one twentieth of its cost. 


—————_>— 


NEW MUSIC. 





Valse. “Sir Simon Simple.” F. Fitzgerald. (S. Clark.) Not 
remarkably refreshing, from a musical point -of sight, but well 
marked for dancing. 

“ Youthful Pleasures.” (No.29). W.Smallwood. (B. Williams) 
A simple arrangement of the “Canadian Boat Song” for small 
hands. 

Ballad. “The Old Bell.” $. W. Cherry. (B. Williams.) An 
effective, well-measured tune, resting upon a simple, unpreten- 
tious accompaniment. 

Song. © Ah, Well do I remember.” W. Metcalfe. (Potts and 
Co., Brighton.) Has a simple melody, not without elegance, 
and an effective, well-managed accompaniment, in arpegg) 
chords, 

“The Song of the Butterfly.” Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew. 
(B. Williams.) A good song, of a light, graceful character; not, 
however, presenting any detail of much interest. 

Song. “Learning to Love.” E. H. Griffiths. (A. Coleman and 
Co.) Neither very original, nor particularly characterised by 
good writing. Certain progressions and one or two points 0 
rhythm might be reconsidered with advantage. at 

Sacred Song. “The First Christmas Night.” Lwuigt Bordést. 
(B. Williams). Whether the advent of the Prince of Peace 
should be sung in strains so martial in character as these, 84 
question not in our province to discuss just now. Certainly there 
is an enthusiasm, a warmth and vigour, in this song, which, 
though worldly in its healthy strength, is full of life and fire, a 
will prove highly effective when heard from the lips of a singe 
who can sing with energy and breadth of style. 

Song. ‘ Dreams at Sea.” T. Berry. (J. Williams.) The com 
poser has thoughts, but lacks writing power and experience, 
The song is handsomely illustrated, and is sold for the benefit 0 
the Sailors’ Orphan Institution, Hull. 

Sacred Song. “Prepare to meet Thy God.” Mr. age | 
Bartholomew. (B. Williams.) Has a simple earnestness, whi 
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with care, and accompanied with skill and good judgment. 

Duet. “* Why should I weep.” Frank D’Alquen. (J. B. Cramer.) 
If the third note of the second part be changed to E flat, the 
piece will begin more happily than it does at present. There is 
action and tune in this duet which will give pleasure. One or 
two printers’ errprs want weeding out. 


——_———_- o> —__ — 
SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—January 6th, Professer Westwood in the 
chair: The Secretary exhibited on behalf of Mr. G. Lewis, a 
folio of beautiful drawings of twenty-one species of Japanese 
hawk-moths (Sphingidz) in their various stages. These drawings 
are to be placed at the disposal of any person who will publish a 
description of them. Also specimens of Japanese moths allied 
to our “* Death’s-head,” and very similar in appearance; they 
were supposed to include three species. The following exhibi- 
tions were also made: Mr. Bond, on behalf of Dr. Wallace, 
bred specimens of a large silk-producing moth of the genus 
Saturnia. Professor Westwood, a peculiar conglomeration from 
South America, consisting of a beautiful leaf, with a beautiful 
feticulated cocoon spun on it, and a butterfly (Hesperia), over- 
grown with fungus, attached to its edge. Mr. Bates considered 
the occurrence of the butterfly in that position quite accidental. 
The cocoon was that of a species of Tineina, which Mr. Bates 
had frequently bred. Mr. E. Saunders, two new beetles, belong- 
ing to the family Buprestide; and Mr. Champion two very 
minute British beetles, one captured in the New Forest, and the 
other at Reigate. Three papers were communicated to the 
Society on Japanese Coleoptera, based on Mr. Lewis’ researches 
inthat region. One was by Dr. Sharp, on the Water-beetles of 
Japan, and the other two by Mr. Vernon Wollaston. It is re- 
markable that many European forms are found amongst Japanese 
insects, and the authors of the above papers have surmised, in 
consequence, that the European and Japanese fauna must be 
considered as one—an opinion which gave rise to much discus- 
sion. Professor Westwood and Mr. Bates were of opinion that 
this conclusion was premature, the number of species described 
from the immense group of Water-beetles being only seventeen, 
Mr. Bates also called attention to the fact, discovered by Darwin, 
and published in the chapter on Geographical Distribution in his 
“Origin of Species,” that fresh-water species always had a wide 
range, so that they were not to be relied upon for the affinities 
of any Fauna. Mr. Pascoe also argued for the distinctness of 
the Japanese region; and Mr. A. Miller, in confirmation of this 
view, stated that the Flora of Japan was older than that of the 
surrounding districts, being more closely allied to the Miocene 
Flora of Europe. Mr. Miiller called the attention of the Society 
toa Parliamentary report on the Phylloxera, a small insect which 
is very destructive of the vine. Mr. McLachlan said the insect 
had been introduced from America, and Professor Westwood 
telated, from his own knowledge, many interesting facts of the 
habits of this insect pest. The next meeting is the Anniversary 
of the Society. 


—»— —— 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Miss Eliza Cook, since the report of her death recently at 
Deptford, has received upwards of three hundred letters from all 
Tanks and classes of people, the highest as well as the lowest 
quite as cordially as the middle or professional representatives 
of her very miscellaneous body of readers, evidencing towards 
her the keenest sympathy and admiration. Only that the 
Feports set afloat in regard to her were so cruelly and monstrously 
untrue in every particular, when her supposed remains were 
Mterred in the midst of a throng of 2,000 persons, it would 
nmost have been worth while, one might imagine, her enduring 

© pain and annoyance of the late preposterous blunder to 

ve enabled her to realise thus the extent of her popularity. 
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is already completed. Profusely illustrated, and swung at once 
into the widest circulation, the book gives promise of topping all 
the other encyclopedic works yet produced in regard to the 
great metropolis. In saying this, we mean no disparagement 
whatever to Mr. Thornbury’s predecessors, Dugdale or Timbs, 
Charles Knight, or Peter Cunningham. The writer of “ Shakes- 
peare’s England,” and of ‘“ Haunted London,” is the very man, 
one would say, to throw new interest into the records of the 
vastest, and no longer the ugliest city in Christendom. Besides 
—has he not shewn his readers, again and again, how pleasantly, 
by his rapid pen, Old Stories can be Retold ? : 

The offering of Prize Essays seems somehow, as an institu- 
tion, to keep pace with the spread of the system of Competitive 
Examinations. Take a very recent instance down in the pro- 
vinces. The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle having lately announced 
that it would give three prizes, of {20, {7 and £5, for the three 
best essays on the Shorter Hours of Labour, as many as 261 
essayists have at once put in an appearance. The proprietary, 
bewildered by such a mass of manuscript, and such a crowd of 
competitors, have called in to their aid, in adjudicating upon 
the matter, a clergyman, a barrister, and a college professor, 
who are, successively and respectively, to reduce the 261 to 24 
—to 12, and finally to 3! The worst of the system is that, as a 
minister of state said in regard to his distribution of his 
patronage, for one person ge a hundred others are dis- 
appointed, At any rate, if the three essayists about to be 
selected down at Newcastle are satisfied in the end by the award, 
258 others will certainly be more or less chagrined. 

The proverbial oddity of the advertisements In the second 
column of the Times, where, as Tom Pinch says (in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit) “the letters of the alphabet are always running 
away from their friends, and being entreated to come back, if 
we may judge from the number of times they are asked to do it, 
and don’t,” is being competed with by the comicality of the 
advertisements occasionally to be seen of late in the odds and 
ends of columns in the Athenaeum. For example, a second-hand 
lathe was there announced the other day as to be sold, as a 
bargain, for a sum that, if asked for a new one, would have 
taken aback even the most eccentric and open-handed. Pre- 
viously, through the same channel, somebody else, surely with 
the very nastiest taste in the world (what possibly could he 
have wanted them for ?) offered eagerly to buy, not a second- 
hand lathe, but—second-hand teeth! 

Town and Country, the sixpenny monthly magazine, which 
appeared and disappeared a short time since, will again appear 
in February, 

Perhaps the “ goodiest’’ prospectus ever issued in anticipation 
of the first appearance of a new periodical was that announcing 
the issue of No, 1 of The Day of Rest, It was not only goody, 
it was gushing, Take the opening of the third paragraph, “ Rest, 
Love, Joy. these are three of the sweetest words known to mortal 
or immortal lips, and we would inscribe them upon our gates in 
every form and line of invitation.” The prospectus adding 
thereupon immediately “These are not graces in themselves, 
however, but only as they are grafted on the stem of faith, zeal, 
self-abasement, and diligence.” The root-idea of the organ is 
excellent. The staff is more than competent, including upon it 
among others the Master of the Temple, the Rev. Thomas 
Binney and George Macdonald, It is to the ultra goody and 
gushing character of the business prospectus of the new weekly 
that we are disposed to take exception. Its tone betrays a lack 
of discretion. Its publication was certainly an error of judgment. 
Sweeping it out of our recollection, however, we heartily wish 
success to our new contemporary. 

As to Notes and Queries the apt motto all along has been, “‘ When 
found make a note of, Captain CuTTLe.” Might not there be 
affixed, as an equally appropriate motto to The Day of Rest, the 
well-known utterance of Earl Russe.t, “ Rest and be thankful.” 

Has any one noticed that astounding advertisement issued to 
the world by the author of “ Ambrosia,” upon the eve of last 
month? It announced the “ Withdrawal from publication,” by 
the Messrs. Longman, of a new volume of that gentleman’s poems, 
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then otherwise immediately about to make its appearance, its 
withdrawal arising from its being “so objectionable!” Where- 
upon the advertisement went on to intimate with the utmost 
possible precision that copies of the book could be purchased, 
price ros. 6d., on application to the author (giving his name), 
care of the Rev. So-and-so Such-an-one (some surname as author, 
and, therefore, presumably his father or his brother), at such and 
such an address im Lancashire. The facts surely speak for 
themselves, and require not one word of commentary. 


Could nothing be done in the way of securing a literary copy- 
right in titles? Just now, in the announcements of a single 
publishing house, there are noticeable at a glance no less than 
three repetitions of titles that have already not only appeared 
but so appeared as te secure to themselves a rather extended 
popularity. ‘A Winter Journey to Rome and Back ” is in its 
third edition at Stanford’s, when “To Rome and Back” is 
announced in the season list now being referred to as a quite 
startling novelty. Several years ago a series of political sketches 
entitled Cabinet Pictures, was published by Messrs. Routledge, 
the first edition being exhausted on the very first day of publica- 
tion. And the series of political sketches by the same author, 
also entitled Cabinet Pictures was issued from the press scarcety 
four years ago by the Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. Yet, behold ! 
as another striking novelty there appears an entirely new series 
of political sketches (mostly of the very same men) called as by a 
most novel idea, ‘‘ Cabinet Portraits.” Finally, there was in- 
cluded a dozen years ago in the Standard Library of Popular 
Authors, by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, a book figuratively 
entitled “Footprints on the Road.” The table of contents 
indicates plainly enough that the Footprints are those of famous 
men of the present, and of many a past generation. Notwith 
standing which, as a quite refreshingly brand new title, we have 
produced for us by another hand “ Footsteps of Famous Men.” 
The etiquette among dramatic writers is to avoid as much as 
possible even a resemblance in the names of pieces. It was 
only the other day, for example, that something of this kind 
being discovered at the eleventh hour, the play’s production was 
delayed for the simple purpose of its being re-named. Pity 
it is surely that the same esprit de corps does not influence other 
authors just as sensitively as dramatists. 

Mr. Madox Brown's candidature for the Slade Professorship 
of Fine Art at Cambridge not only commands our good wishes 
for his success, but revives our regret that artists of genius like 
himself and Holman Hunt, and George Cruikshank, cannot by 
some new decision of the Council be raised per saltum to the 
dignity of Royal Academician. 

One of the pleasantest prospects we have for a long while seen 
held out to lovers of books, and more especially books of humour, 
is observable in the announcement of a collective publication 
for the first time of the droll adventures, the bons mots, the jokes, 
puns, witticisms, hoaxes, and improvisations of Theodore Hook. 
The reputation of Hook is for the most part traditional. His 
novels apart—and those are really upon the whole about on a 
par in their broad farcical humour and in their not infrequent 
vulgarity, with the serial tales of Albert _Smith—one merely 
accepts Theodore Hook’s fame, such as it is, upon trust or 
hearsay. Those astonishing patter-songs of his" for example, 
which secured to him the greater part of his celebrity, this later 
generation knows literally just nothing at all about. Their 
sparkling, and no doubt at the time exhilarating effervescence 
has “ gone off,” evaporated, and vanished into thin air as irre- 
trievably as so much frothing moselle or champagne. The 
doubt is whether the publication now at last of a few fragmentary 
portions of these may not be absolutely detrimental to the 
wit’s reputation, just as the printing, some years back, of a 
few turgid passages from Sheridan’s famous Begum speech 
during the trial of Warren Hastings disillusioned many of the 
more ardent admirers of Richard Brinsley, who until then had 
been ready to accept the repute accorded to that oration by 
general assent as an unapproachable oratorical masterpiece. It 
is to be hoped that Theodore Hook’s renown as an improvisatore 
may not in the same way be militated against by an equally indis- 
creet attempt to justify it. Anyhow, it is difficult, in spite of 


our fears to help looking forward with some curiosity to the 
issuing from the press at last of a veritable volume of Hookiana. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING Works. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


Recollections of Canada. By Lieutenant-Colonel Martindale, C.B. 
With numerous Illustrations by Lieutenant Carlisle, R.A. 

Old Court-Life of France. By Mrs. Elliott, Author of “ The Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Australia and New Zealand. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Records of the King’s Own Borderers. Edited by Captain R. T, 
Higgins. Demy 8vo. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
A Woman at the Wheel. By M. A. Tobyn. 3 vols. 
Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 
Goethe’s Faust. A New Translation. By the Rev. C. K. Paul. 


Crown 8vo. 
Essays. By William Godwin, Author of “ Political Justice,” &c. 


Now first collected. Crown 8vo. 
Stories of Precious Stones. 
Crown 8vo. 


By Helen Zimmern. _ IIlustrated. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Paper, in all its Branches. 
By Carl Hoffman. Illustrated by 110 Wood Engravings and 5 large 
Folding Plates. In 1 4to. vol. 

Low's Handbook to the Charities of London, for 1873. Edited by 
Charles Mackeson, F.S.S. 

Messrs. Longmans and Co. 

Rambles. By Patricius Walker. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 

Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington ; with Selec- 
tions from his Public and Private Correspondence. Edited by his 
Daughter, Lady Bourchier. 2 vols. 8vo., with Two Portraits, Maps, 
and Plans. 

Essays on the Rise and Progress of the Christian Religion in the 
West of Europe. From the Reign of Tiberius to the End of the Council 
of Trent. By John, Earl Russell. 8vo. 

Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean ; a Record of Naval Experiences. 
By Capt. Colomb, R.N. 1 vol. 8vo., with Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, &c. 

Biographical and Critical Essays. By A. Hayward, Esq.,Q.C. A 
New Series. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
James Russell Lowell’s Complete Poetical Works. With Portrait. 


18mo. 
Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical and Applied. By J. E. 
Cairnes, M.A. 

Old-fashioned Ethics and Common-sense Metaphysics ; with some of 
their Applications. By W. T. Thornton. 

Caliban: the Missing Link. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D. 


Mr. Newby. 
Conquered. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Known to None.” 3 vols. 
Elmore. A Novel. By the Honble. Mrs. Clifford Butler, author of 
“A Tale of Two Old Songs.” 1 vol. 
Sowing in Tears. A Novel. By Helvelyn. 1 vol. 
A Bride or Brother. A Tale. By the Author of “ Annine.” 1 vol. 
Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


Walks in Florence. By Susan and Joanna Horner. 
tions. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Works of Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L. Library Edition. 
and VI. 

The Prospect of Christian Missions. A Sermon in Westminster 
Abbey. By the Dean of Westminster. 


Messrs. Triibnerand Co. 


Homeward. Being some Account of a Journey from China to the 
United States, through parts of India, Egypt, Syria, and Europe. By 
the Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, A.M. 

The Romance of the Harem. By Mrs. A. H. Leonewens, Author of 
“ The English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 8vo. Illustrated. 

The Hymns of the Rig-Veda, in the Sanhita and Pada Texts, without 
the Commentary of Sayana. Edited by Prof. Max Muller. 4 vols. 
8vo., pp. 1,600. 


With IIlustra- 
Vols. V. 


Mr. Samuel] Tinsley. 


Fair, But Not Wise. 2 vols. 
Alden of Aldenholmé. By George Smith. 3 vols. 
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